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DANGERS OF DEMOCRACY. 


III. Such then being the functions, and such the only sound limits 
of government, it becomes time to take account of the kind of view 
which the new constituencies of Great Britain are likely to take of these 
functions and these limits. We have already made a general inquiry 
as to what the general intellectual and moral state of those constituen- 
cies actually is. It was seen that those constituencies were formed of 
men who are, in fact, and from the outer circumstances among which 
they have been trained must necessarily be, devoid of aught but the 
most lukewarm sense of obligation to others, of the elementary instincts 
of truthfulness and therefore of justice, and still more of the philan- 
thropic benevolence which revels in a wider sphere of exercise than 
that to which the most exacting sentiment of mere duty might conceiv- 
ably reach. Into the hands of such men, struggling as they are with the 
assaults of poverty on the one side, and the overpowering allurements 
of material self-improvement on the other, is suddenly thrust an instru- 
ment of tremendous potency, capable, through a little interposition of 
speech-hearing, polling, and electing, of doing all their bidding. This 
instrument of government, appearing only in the guise of the police- 
man, or the tax-collector, has been hitherto for them nothing more than 
some stupendous prodigy borne in upon their obscure life from an outer 
and unknown world, aweing their simple imaginations, and hemming 
them severely in from every quarter. The better-informed amongst 
them may have caught more precise glimpses of this wizard force 
through the cheap newspaper press, and even occasionally through the 
wild declamations of mob orators and fanatics. The political educa- 
tion of the people has been carried one grade higher by noisy appeals 
to sign parliamentary petitions, by incessant challenges on the part of 
demagogues emerging from classes of society very little raised above 
their own, to claim the rights of freemen and Englishmen, and by a 
progressive system of political gymnastics disciplining them obediently 
to take part in monster processions, and to frequent for hours together, 
at an indefinite distance from the speakers, interminable meetings. In 
such a way have the mass of the future electors of England been taught 
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how to use their future privileges, and, as a reward for their dutiful sub- 
mission to the bracing culture, they are now told that the franchise is 
theirs. Now, in view of this portentous fact, prophecies of all kinds, 
whether those of Micaiahs who always prophesy evil, or of their rivals 
who always prophesy well, may easily be multiplied according to the 
imagination of the prophet. There is, however, no need here to throw 
forth dark oracular utterances of weal or woe in this matter. Very 
few and very simple facts, acknowledged on all sides, will suffice to tell 
their own tale. For the abundant confirmation of this tale, the experi- 
ments already tried in other countries will give the most copious 
materials. 

It is obvious, that inasmuch as the new class of electors have 
many wants and many personal and class prejudices, their natural and 
first desire must be to satisfy these wants and consult these prejudices. 
Such a tendency to seek primarily for what is wanted most imperiously 
_ is an indisputable fact in human nature, and is only rendered invisible 
in the case of more cultured spirits from the personal desires enter- 
tained by these being habitually absorbed into, or rather rendered co- 
incident with, a magnanimous concern for the interests of others rather 
than of themselves. In view of this prevalent disposition, it is evident 
that it will immediately occur to the more prominent leaders among the 
new electors that one obvious way of immediately obtaining their nar- 
row ends is to employ the engine of government. Wherever trouble- 
some reasoners interfere by obtruding their tedious and obsolete logic, 
wherever an unmanageable minority, actuated by opposite interests, 
still obstinately holds out, wherever a larger spirit of patriotism and 
absurdly remote fears or hopes counsel hesitation and delay, there is 
one way at least of at once getting what is wanted —that is, cutting the 
knot by the use of physical force. Opponents will understand the sheriff, 
the policeman, and the bayonet, if their morbid “ casuistry ” and ridic- 
ulous taste for looking at a subject on more sides than one cannot be 
got rid of in any milder way. If we ourselves suffer from over-drinking, 
and we chance to be the majority, we will prevent ourselves and every- 
body else from drinking at all. If we ourselves are bad workmen, and 
only a small minority in the country are good, we will compel all work- 
men, of what skill soever, to work just as many hours as we choose to 
work ourselves, to work as badly as we do, and to earn no more a day 
than we can. If we ourselves are manufacturers, and are more numer- 
ous than our agriculturist co-electors, we will have laws protecting the 
products of our looms ; if we are farmers, we will go back to the good 
old days, so soon as ever we can outnumber our friends in the north, 
and call again for a tax on corn. If we, the majority, are poor, all 
taxes whatever shall henceforth fall on the minority, who are rich. 

Now this is no mere melancholic horoscope. All we know of the 
habits of mankind points to such conduct as this, and there is not visi- 
ble any counterpoise whatever. There are only two quarters from 
which such a counterpoise could possibly be looked for: one is a greater 
knowledge, which would lead the people to see that in the narrow and 
selfish policy here contemplated they would not in the long run provide 
even for so much as their own advantage, even were that advantage to 
be measured by the coarse standards most agreeable to their tastes, 
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The other quarter, is such a degree of concern for the welfare of others 
besides themselves, as would induce them to forego any temporary self- 
aggrandizement at the price of unjustly overbearing all others who, 
however they might revolt against the tyranny of numbers, were yet 
impotent to resist it. It has been already demonstrated that in all 
such knowledge and high-toned self-restraint, the large mass of those 
who will shortly be able to wield the resources of government, are 
notoriously wanting. It has been pointed out that with the training 
they receive this cannot be otherwise, and therefore it is of no use to 
sit still and feebly deplore it. It is true, beyond all possibility of ques- 
tion, that the only kind of knowledge possessed by this mass of the 
population is a keen-sighted perception of what tends to their own im- 
mediate gain. They cannot be made to understand, and very few have 
as yet so much as tried to teach them, that all forcible interference 
with production, trade, and the wages of labour, only impoverishes the 
country, diminishes the fund for the payment of labour, and will shortly 
fall back with a tremendous recoil upon the heads of those who were 
the first to devise it. They cannot know by instinct that a long chain 
of political consequences, each of them differing from the rest in com- 
plexion and importance, is always appended even to the minutest polit- 
ical change in legislation. Suffice it for them, that the grand palpable 
result within the succeeding few months is seemingly in their own 
favour. Even if they are far-sighted enough to trouble themselves 
about the obscure future of even the following year, the problem of 
possible contingencies becomes too intricate for them to grapple with. 
Sullen indifference, rash expectations, and a buoyancy of hope due to 
the very trifling interests each individual among them really, after all, 
has at stake, take the place of reasonable foresight and confident 
dependence on the ordinary sequence of human events. This is the 
condition of ignorant persons gifted with political power. Where ignor- 
ance is accompanied, as it must always be, with the pestilential brand 
of apathy towards the interests of others, and a persistent concentra- 
tion of tenderness upon their own, the consequences are even still 
more gloomy and desolating. The nation becomes converted into a 
herd of beasts of prey, each citizen’s hand against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him. Every sentiment of honour or public 
feeling which might go to arrest the speedy course towards self-destruc- 
tion, and would speak in gentle but irresistible accents of nobler claims 
and a loftier life, is in process of extinction. Government becomes 
viewed as a patent invention for turning to the greatest possible account 
one portion of a whole people for the material enrichment of another, 
and is no longer loyally cherished as an indispensable supplement to 
general morality, to be discreetly handled for the truest walfate of all. 
Honour, patriotism, national credit, justice, and the like terms become 
exploded from the language, only to be from time to time re-produced 
on the arena of political struggles to cover a grosser hypocrisy, or give 
wings to a more adventurous fraud. 

It may be, indeed, that the advent of such a dark era may be for a 
time concealed, through the popular cries reverberating with what 
sounds at the first hearing as if it spoke of better things than mere 
personal enrichment. It may be said that the Sunday question, the 
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proposed prevention of the sale of spiritous liquors by law, the exag- 
gerated schemes abroad of compulsory education, the floating notions 
of subjecting private morals to the censorship of an inquisitoral police, 
and such like not badly-intentioned, though fallacious expectations on 
the part of a large class of the community, are healthful symptoms 
which deserve being spoken of in other and better terms than those 
indiscriminately applied above. We are inclined to think just the 
opposite of this. We rather believe that so far from this phenomenon 
being a mitigating sign of the evils of government by ignorant majori- 
ties, it is rather an aggravation of these evils. So long as the region 
of morals and intellect is left unattacked there is still hope for the 
nation. It is still possible that the voice of truth and of justice may 
yet be heard, the claims of the weak and the virtue of self-sacrifice 
responded to and echoed in unexpected quarters. The very crush of 
self-interested factions will go far to teach the lesson that no power is 
so available, even for the worst ends, as knowledge. With the bare 
knowledge of the facts of human life and of external nature, at first 
alone in general demand, will be necessarily interwoven so as to defy 
disentanglement, the mysterious doctrines of duty and the ennobling 
stories of patriotic self-devotion. Thus we believe that, in however 
long a time, and after a series of dramatic calamities however terrible, 
a political reconstruction may yet in some distant day be reasonably 
looked for. Not so, however, if the sources of life themselves be dried 
up by the furnace blast of state coercion fanned by the fatal energy of 
spurious enthusiasm. All the forces still latent in society which might 
have created all things new, are thereby extinguished at their fount. 
Morality itself invites all her true followers to desert her unnatural 
rival, the government of the country, and rank themselves with rebels 
and traitors. Religion, pure and spontaneous, also calls off all her 
genuine adherents, and the management of the national fortunes is left 
in the undisputed possession of knaves, hypocrites, and fools. 

This is no mere phantasmagoric ideal that we have been conjuring 
up for the purpose of spreading alarm and exciting distrust. Our aim 
is simply to paint in the truest, even if these must be the severest and 
gloomiest colours, the obvious danger besetting the democratical rule 
about to be inaugurated in England. It is not by ignoring unmanage- 
able facts and calling to our aid the figures of sanguine rhetoric, that 
we can hope to battle with an emergency such as never yet occurred in 
our national history, or indeed in the history of any other people. For 
the concession of such enormous constitutional influence to a popula- 
tion so destitute of everything deserving the name of knowledge or cul- 
ture is a fact utterly without a precedent. The course now before all 
true patriots is to deal sincerely and energetically with the facts as they 
are : not to extenuate their true significance nor to enervate public zeal 
by dealing in unreasonable anticipations, seeking grapes of thorns, or 
figs of thistles ; still less to exaggerate that significance, and so lead 
the weak and cowardly to despair of their country. If there are dan- 
gers, there are also safeguards, and it is only in order to call urgently 
for the latter that we are now endeavouring to describe, in real and 
unmistakable terms, neither swerving to the right hand nor to the left, 
what is the actual nature and extent of the former. 
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The arguments with which Mr. Lowe delayed the passing of the Re- 
form Bill of 1866 are in the memories of all. We believe, and have 
believed throughout, that these arguments were bad. The premises, 
however, were true, though the conclusion was false. The dark colours 
in which he sketched, in speech after speech, the hideous results of 
government by immoral, ignorant, and therefore tyrannical majorities 
were not a shade deeper than the facts of human nature and Mr. Lowe’s 
own experience in the Australian colonies amply justified. To argue 
from this that, inasmuch as so deplorable a condition as that of the 
large mass of home and colonial populations is forever unchangeable, 
government must always be in the hands of the few and not of the 
many, we believe to be inconsequent and unsound. It is only when 
government is actually in the hands of the many, after being strictly 
retained within those of a few, that the necessity of educating, moral- 
izing, and ennobling the great mass of the population becomes of such 
imperious moment as forcibly to take precedence of every other inter- 
est whatsoever. Where, as in England, the new electors are merely 
ignorant, and not yet brutalized by a long and selfish exercise of 
supreme power, the work of leavening them by communication of the 
best fruits of culture to be found in other sections of society is a possi- 
ble and comparatively easy one. Ata later time, when the people have 
finally shaken themselves free from all the loyal associations contracted 
towards the supreme authority under a different régime, and have 
learnt at once to exert and narrow their faculties in the most contempt- 
ible of all directions—that of material self-enrichment—the problem 
is taken out of the hands of the best and ablest patriots still surviving, 
and becomes such as nothing short of some frightful cataclysm can 
ever felicitously solve. Such seems to be at the present moment an 
exact representation of the state of things in the colony of Victoria. 
It was the ultimate prospect of such a condition of government as now 
prevails there, presenting all the opposite evils of tyranny and anarchy 
under the forms of constitutional rule, that lent to Mr. Lowe at the 
time of his leaving the Australian colonies much of the indignant vehe- 
mence with which he has since deprecated any modification whatever 
in the existing constitution of England. Adsit omen / 

It is now twelve years since the population of the colony of Victoria 
framed for themselves, through the medium of universal suffrage, a con- 
stitution professedly modelled after that of the mother-country. There 
was to be an Upper House, and a Lower House, the former limited in 
number to thirty members, and the latter to seventy-eight. The Upper 
House, or Legislative Council, was a plutocratic and oligarchical con- 
stitution, the Lower, or the Legislative Assembly, was established on a 
strictly popular basis, the members being elected for the several districts 
by universal suffrage and the simplest possible conditions (which are in 
fact generally evaded), as to residence in the district and the colony, 
being imposed on electors and candidates. The ministerial system 
and the relation of the two Houses to the colonial governor, was an 
exact copy of the constitution of this country. It is important to notice 
that the population of the colony, now numbering a little over half a 
million, were from the first well skilled in the rudiments of general 
knowledge, and were good specimens of what would be in England the 
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well-to-do members of the lower middle class, such as small shopkeep- 
ers, tenant farmers, and skilled workmen in manufacturing towns. 
Having given this sketch of the ground facts of the existing govern- 
ment in Victoria, we shall go on to give in detail an account of the 
way in which this democratic constitution is working at the present day. 
This account we have had authenticated from a quarter of unimpeach- 
able veracity, but inasmuch as the facts are accessible to all, and, in- 
deed, in their general character are too notoriously familiar to all, there 
is no need to linger over the nature of the evidence. It is necessary, 
however, to state, by way of prelude, that we would not be understood 
as attempting to draw any direct comparison between the forms of 
democratic excesses in a new country like Victoria and those likely, 
unless arrested, to be witnessed in England. Our only object is to 
announce the existence of some simple and isolated cotemporaneous 
facts, as illustrations of the principles we have already laid down, espe- 
cially of that principle on which we have dwelt so anxiously, that it is 
possible for a tyrannical majority to acquire the art of governing so sel- 
fishly and immorally as to care for no other interest whatever but the 
advancement of their own pecuniary fortunes. 

It is notorious that the great question of the day in Victoria is, and 
has been for some time past, that of Protection. We have already 
stated the grounds upon which some economists have attempted to 
justify the temporary application of this obsolete doctrine to the few 
opening years of a colony’s history, under the supposition that the sit- 
uation of the colony and the colonists might be of so special a nature 
as plausibly to justify so artificial and generally obnoxious a system. 
So far, however, from even this limited view of the expediency of Pro- 
tection being resented, the government of the country, which is com- 
pletely under the control of the masses of the population, is invoked 
to enforce constantly increasing protective duties. It is well known 
that the recent dead-lock in the execution of government was due to 
the device of the Legislative Assembly tacking a bill for a protective 
tariff on to a money bill, which induced the Upper House to refuse its 
assent to both. The two great parties there are those advocating and 
those deprecating these protective duties. The anomaly, however, is 
that it is the so-called Democrats who are the Protectionists, and the 
so-called Conservatives who advocate Free Trade. ‘The desire to pro- 
tect native products is gradually extending to every kind of manufac- 
ture, and, as was the case in England, is associated with every con- 
ceivable form of kindred errors in economical science. Thus we are 
told that there is a growing dislike to send the native gold out of the 
country, and manufactures for which the country is obviously unfitted 
are recklessly supported and extended. ‘The result is that sheep farm- 
ing is largely decreasing, and it is probable that, in vainly attempting 
to compete with other countries in productions for which those countries 
have conspicuous advantages, Victoria will soon lose that rightful pre- 
eminence in the wool market which she has long maintained. 

This last-mentioned feature of the Protective mania is allied to anoth- 
er curious outcome of the suicidal selfishness which is the besetting sin 
of short-sighted governments, and. especially of those of a democratic 
constitution. There is a wide-spread jealousy abroad of any persons 
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becoming eminent for wealth or other distinctions, so as to overshoot 
the average popular standard. The Government Land Act, passed a 
very few years ago, was framed in a great measure in order to gratify 
this feeling, and so to restrict the efforts of individuals in the way of 
indefinitely ameliorating their own condition. The effect of this Act 
was to leave it entirely at the option of government, that is, of the rul- 
ing majority of the people, whether or no any person should become a 
purchaser of a freehold in the public soil. For the first five years, a . 
leasehold only could be obtained, for which a small yearly rent was 
payable. If, at the termination of this time, the proprietor had made 
the requisite improvements, and otherwise complied with the govern- 
ment regulations, it then rested entirely at the discretion of a State offi- 
cial to grant or refuse a freehold estate in the soil. The result is said 
to be that a freehold in the soil is only obtained with considerable diffi- 
culty and at great inconvenience. The same policy was still more 
overtly carried out in the provisions for apportioning the land by lot, 
whereby no man could obtain more than 125 acres in a single lot, and, 
owing to the mode of conducting the process of allotment, it was just 
as likely as not that, if a man took more portions than one, his property 
might be scattered in places far remote from one another. It is evi- 
dent that the discouragements to good farming and to taking extensive 
sheep-walks were extreme. It need scarcely here be interposed that 
the land question in old and small countries like England and Ireland, 
with their overflowing populations, is quite a different one from that 
presented in a new and thinly-peopled. colony. Whatever is said here 
on this point is only introduced in order to illustrate the spirit in which 
the government is administered, not to discuss (except incidentally) 
the whole policy of the particular laws in question. 

Another symptom of the ignorant contempt in Victoria of the best 
established principles of political economy is the discouragement to im- 
migration that has lately become habitual ; the population has, in con- 
sequence, long been stationary. This is a good illustration of that 
easy repose upon superficial reasoning which is the natural characteristic 
of those who never think and never learn. It is held in innocent con- 
fidence that there are a certain number of good things in the country, 
and that the more there are to divide them, the less there will be for 
each. It exacts too great an expenditure of connected thought to go 
on to reflect that in a new and undeveloped country every additional 
labourer implies a far more than proportionate increase of the national 
wealth ; that the larger market in the colony created by multiplying the 
population attracts the commerce of the world in a constantly enlarg- 
ing ratio ; and the life of an early society depends, above all else, for 
its geniality and intensity upon the mere numbers of its constituent 
members. 

Such will suffice as an outline of the existing views on politics preva- 
lent among Englishmen who have made for themselves a democratic 
constitution in another land. There is a still sadder and more hope- 
less side of the picture which yet remains to be unveiled. There is 
too great reason to fear that in this colony whatever is implied in the 
words, “ political morality ” is absolutely wanting. If this be trtue—and 
there is too abundant evidence at hand for the truth to be matter of 
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dispute—there could be no baser superscription written over the 
national annals. All political vitality is condensing itself on every 
side into a vulgar scramble for place and pelf. The only sentiment 
which colours the relation of the people to their government is a misty 
feeling that they are blessed in having an institution at hand which, by 
dexterous manceuvring, may be made to pour its currents of good 
things in the direction of the pockets of the majority, and away from 
those of the minority. The most discreditable stories are afloat, but 
which nothing but the public profligacy they imply can lead us to 
doubt, as to the illicit contracts made with representatives in respect 
of monies granted by the State for the use of the districts represented. 
These representatives, we are told, are wont to receive, as their acknow- 
ledged due, a bonus from the district they represent, proportioned to 
the amount of the grant for public works and services they contrive to 
extort from the national exchequer. Much as practices such as these 
must excite our contempt and sorrow, they certainly do not affect us 
with surprise. We only seem to see reflected in them, as in a severely 
truthful mirror, the expressed essence of moral disorganization which 
appears to be sapping the life of the whole community. We would not 
leave this topic without adverting to two quarters in which residents in 
Victoria discern glimmerings of hope. The one is the fixed attachment 
to England, as the mother-country, which would appear to be the last 
residuum of sentiment abiding among the people. ‘The other is a prob- 
able pressure to be experienced, at an early day, at the hands of dig- 
gers, who while drawing no advantages from the existing state of things, 
suffer above all others, through the exorbitantly enhanced price of food, 
implements, and all the necessaries of existence brought about by the 
system of protection that is gradually making way. We need not stay 
to discuss the relevancy of these two circumstances, or the validity of 
ground for hope which they are alleged to disclose. 

We might go on to tell again the story of democracy in America. 
We only abstain from doing so because it is a subject upon which the 
thoughts of the best political thinkers of these days have long been 
turned, and the general results of their speculations are familiar to all. 
The late American civil war, and the constitutional questions which 
have emerged since its termination, seem to point to the presence of 
some wholesome ingredients in the democratic constitution of the Uni- 
ted States which are likely to stave off, at any rate for a time, such a 
moral disintegration as has been brought about in the colony of Victo- 
ria. Among the less subtly concealed of these health-giving elements 
are, possibly, the peculiar institution of the Presidency, the Federal 
Union among the constituent states, and the fact of the more slow and 
organic growth by which the whole people have become gradually qual- 
ified for the exchange of English for American institutions. Even how- 
ever, upon the most sanguine view of American politics, there are social 
and political changes due to the democratic form of government, which 
are akin to the most menacing ones visible elsewhere. The corrupti- 
bility of public officials, the regard for sinister interests which lies at 
the root of all political energy, the fallacious reaction in favour of pro- 
tective duties, the hatred to all personal eminence, even when resting 
on the most irreproachable basis, the mean commonplace level to which 
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it is sought to reduce the manners, the attainments, and the aspirations 
of all men, and the ignorant spirit of national self-glorification, united 
with a painfully sensitive regard for the goodwill of foreigners, all go to 
show that the characteristic tendencies of a democratic state of society 
are none the less manifested in America because they are resisted by 
many better and more elevating influences. These influences were 
brought out into conspicuous relief during the late war. 

It is time, however, to cease from further illustrations of the univer- 
sal proclivities of democracy under whatever variations of place, time, 
and social condition it may become the basis of government. To pro- 
vide against the possible effects of an institution is a less unprofitable 
employment than, after an institution has become an inevitable neces- 
sity, to waste words in denouncing it. The favourite panacea, up to 
very late days, for all apprehended excesses on the part of rulers was 
the weakening and complicating of all authority whatsoever by provid- 
ing a system of constitutional checks. Now it is the distinguishing 
feature of members of democratic states to have a loathsome aversion 
to all such devices. They will not tolerate the interposition of any 
obstacle, however ingenious and artistically complete, between them- 
selves and the immediate wielding of the supreme power. Their self- 
knowledge is not greater than their knowledge of other things, and the 
conception that they may by possibility do to-day what they will regret 
to-morrow, that they are liable to tumultuous passions and unjust preju- 
dices hastily conceived, that they need time to look at a proposition on 
all sides, and hear it temperately debated, is unwelcome and odious. 
Each artificial impediment is only suggestive to them of treasonable 
chicane, and it is only a matter of time when every affected constitu- 
tional barrier becomes effete in practice, or is rudely hurled out of the 
way ‘Thus, in view of the dangers we are now contemplating, we are 
so far from advocating a strictly conservative policy, while opportunity 
for it still survives, that we would rather, in a spirit of openness and 
generosity, abandon freely at once much of what we must otherwise 
one day have wrenched out of our grasp, and exert all our energies in 
fields where those energies can excite no suspicion of self-interest and 
are likely to be productive of unmistakeable good. 

What is to be done in averting the dangers we have described must 
be done (1) by personal influence, (2) by direct education, and (3) by 
indirect education. 

IV. Mr. Carlyle seems to rely, so far as his lurid vaticinations can 
be, without impropriety, translated into cold English, on the personal 
influences of what he calls the Aristocracy of Nature, “the small nucleus 
of invincible "Apuszo fighting for the good cause, in their various wisest 
ways, and never ceasing or slackening till they die.” This aristocracy 
seems to mean, partly the better kind of the nobility and landed gen- 
try, and partly the better kind of merchants and monied men. Now 
it is no doubt a fact of inestimable moment that the accumulated influ- 
ence of high social feeling handed down by long family traditions, of 
wealth, and of general culture, is so great in this country at the pres- 
ent time, that even under the most democratic constitution imaginable, 
it will long be able to oppose a formidable barrier to the worst excesses 
of the ruling populace. This accidental flood-gate, however, cannot be 
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relied on to stand for ever. New laws of succession, protective duties, 
legislative restrictions on the accumulation of capital, and discourage- 
ments to freedom of thought and speech, would soon tell in the diminu- 
tion and final decay of all those privileged classes. Their only hope 
is to make to themselves, in this their day, friends of the mammon of 
unrighteousness, not by obstinately opposing, but by genially instruct- 
ing the classes they fear ; by pointing out to them on all possible occa- 
sions what are their own truest interests, and by assisting with all the 
weight of their authority the promotion of those interests. All this 
they must do, not without showing from day to day in their own per- 
sonal conduct, their family life, their patriotic self-sacrifice, that there 
is indeed an infinity of meaning still in such words as duty and respon- 
sibility, and that no immediate gains the people may seem to snatch 
hold of will ever repay them for obliterating these terms from the na- 
tional speech. 

But, after all, it is in the conscious and organized education of the 
masses that we must place our main hope. What this education should 
consist of, and how it should be undertaken, are deep questions 
which, at the close of such an inquiry as the present, cannot be entered 
on. We can only call on all those who fear and who hate the people, 
to rest not day or night till they have devised some scheme which 
may open out the prospect of the great bulk of the people ere long 
being alive to the elementary truths of political science, and respond- 
ing to the solemn claims made upon them by their fellow-countrymen 
and by posterity. We call too on those who love the people as their 
own souls to help them in setting about what, did the people know 
what it meant, they would lose no time in setting about for themselves, 
and so to inaugurate an era in English, and even in general political his- 
tory, when the mass of the people shall for the first time obtain for them- 
selves all the best gifts that Government can give, and, better than all 
such gifts, by learning to need no pressure themselves, shall abstain from 
needlessly oppressing others, every individual throughout the nation 
living for others and the whole nation living for him. In speaking of 
the people being indoctrinated in the elementary truths of political sci- 
ence, it may seem to some that we are indulging in utopian specula- 
tions, graceful and magnificent enough to the eye of the enthusiast, but 
likely never to attain an approximate counterpart in actual life. To 
these faint-hearted critics the very term political science has a myste- 
riously daunting significance, as though it locked up in itself some in- 
effable principles, into full communion with which nothing short of pro- 
tracted ablutions and an imposing ritual could initiate the devotee. 
The truth is that as the people gain, as they necessarily will, in cun- 
ning and quickness of apprehension, political opinions of some sort or 
other they must and will imbibe. The object of education is to take 
care, as far as may be, that these opinions be sound instead of falla- 
cious, and that they be formed with some little regard to the perplexity 
of the topics involved, instead of being recklessly caught up at the 
mouth of the first ready talker that presents himself on the political 
platform. Surely it is possible to get even a simple-minded person, 
whose days are fully occupied in manual toil, to understand that there 
is a difference between knowledge and ignorance, sincerity and insin- 
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cerity, between good public men and bad. It must be possible to ac- 
custom the merest children to look a little beyond the present day, and 
to take thought for the other inhabitants of earth as well as for them- 
selves. It cannot surpass human ingenuity to instil, even in the very 
young, the notion that it is not to the laws of their country, or the 
makers and administrators of these laws that they must look in order 
to become good, and industrious, and self-restrained, but to themselves. 
The laws are not to be made for righteous men, and the people must 
gradually attain to be “all righteous.” A very slight sketch of Eng- 
lish history, honestly taught and intelligently understood by the teacher, 
will go far to drive home the lessons that governments are not 
made, but grow ; that government is a great and awful engine of weal 
or woe, stationed at the centre of the national life, and that it is ill for 
that king, that aristocracy, or that mob, who ventures to lay hold of it 
with an impious hand in order to direct its myriad forces in pursuit of 
selfish ends. Such an education too as we point at will be the main 
conductor to the heart of the nation of the best thought and the most 
hallowing influences diffused by the luminous spirits of the day. The 
commonest and rudest will learn to ascend into an ideal world, far re- 
moved from the lowly sphere of their daily toil, and to tolerate a brac- 
ing atmosphere of exalted motives, delicate sympathies, and self-sacri- 
ficing resolves, to which they are at present entirely untrained. Beau- 
tiful and entrancing as is the prospect of all our national sins and 
selfishness crouching back to eternal darkness before the dawning rays 
of instruction and knowledge, it is no delusive mirage, but, if we only 
will it, we ourselves may live to see the English nation thus verily and 
indeed born in a day. 

We call then, lastly, on the religious teachers of the people, those to 
whom the spiritual life of that people should be doubly dear, to merge 
all their differences in one common aim, that of developing for the 
whole nation one grand moral life. There are those among you who 
are not unworthy of their post. Away with your speculative tortures, 
your greedy proselytism, your jealous inquisition of the souls of men. 
The national spirit is this day cast into the crucible. It may rest with 
you whether it comes forth a weltering mass of corruption or an eter- 
nal jewel fitted for the Master’s use. 

Nor must the writers of the daily press and the authors of books be 
unequal to the solemn call of the times. It is from them above all 
others that civilizing or degrading influences most constantly flow. Be 
it their stern purpose to write “no line which dying they could wish to 
blot ;” be it theirs, by exhibiting what is honesty in criticism, what is 
accuracy in fact, what is blameable and what ™ estimable in human 
conduct, to train their millions of readers to venture forth into a sea of 
glory, and no longer to suffer themselves to be hemmed in by the em- 
poisoning atmosphere of occupations, struggles, and amusements, less 
befitting the living than the dead. 











Anthony Trollope. 


PHINEAS FINN, THE IRISH MEMBER. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE WILLINGFORD BULL. 


Putneas left London by a night mail train on Easter Sunday, and 
found himself at the Willingford Bull about half an hour after midnight. 
Lord Chiltern was up and waiting for him, and supper was on the ta- 
ble. The Willingford Bull was an English inn of the old stamp, which 
had now, in these latter years of railway travelling, ceased to have a 
road business,— for there were no travellers on the road, and but little 
posting,— but had acquired a new trade as a depét for hunters and 
hunting men. The landlord let out horses and kept hunting stables, 
and the house was generally filled from the beginning of November till 
the middle of April. Then it became a desert in the summer, and no 
guests were seen there, till the pink coats flocked down again into the 
shires. 

“ How many days do you mean to give us?” said Lord Chiltern, as 
he helped his friend to a devilled leg of a turkey. 

“T must go back on Wednesday,” said Phineas. 

“That means Wednesday night. I'll tell you what we'll do. We've 
the Cottesmore to-morrow. We'll get into Tailby’s country on Tues- 
day, and Fitzwilliam will be only twelve miles off on Wednesday. We 
shall be rather short of horses.” 

“Pray don’t let me put you out. I can hire something here, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“You won’t put me out at all. There'll be three between us each 
day, and we’ll run our luck. The horses have gone on to Empingham 
for to-morrow. Tailby is rather a way off,—at Somerby; but we'll 
manage it. If the worst comes to the worst, we can get back to Stam- 
ford by rail. On Wednesday we shall have everything very comforta- 
ble. They're out beyond Stilton and will draw home our way. I’ve 
planned it all out. I’ve a trap with a fast stepper, and if we start to- 
morrow at half-past gine we shall be in plenty of time. You shall 
ride Meg Merriles, and if she don’t carry you, you may shoot her.” 

“Ts she one of the pulling ones?” 

“She is heavy in hand if you are heavy at her, but leave her mouth 
alone and she'll go like flowing water. You’d better not ride more in 
a crowd than you can help. Now, what you'll drink?” 

They sat up half the night smoking and talking, and Phineas learn- 
ed more about Lord Chiltern then than ever he had learned before. 
There was brandy and water before them, but neither of them drank. 
Lord Chiltern, indeed, had a pint of beer by his side from which he 
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sipped occasionally. “I’ve taken to beer,” he said, “as being the best 
drink going. When a man hunts six days a week he can afford to 
drink beer. I’m on an allowance, —three pints a day. ‘That’s not too 
much? ” 

“ And you drink nothing else?” 

“Nothing when I’m alone, — except a little cherry-brandy when I’m 
out. I never cared for drink ;— never in my life. I do like excite- 
ment, and have been less careful than I ought to have been as to what 
it has come from. I could give up drink to-morrow, without a strug- 
gle, —if it were worth my while to make up my mind to doit. And 
it’s the same with gambling. I never do gamble now, because I’ve got 
no money; but I own I like it better “than anything in the world. 
While you are at it there is life in it.” 

“You should take to politics, Chiltern.” 

“ And I would have done so, but my father would not help me. 
Never mind, we will not talk about him. How does Laura get on with 
her husband ? ” 

“Very happily, I should say.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Lord Chiltern. “ Her temper is too much 
like mine to allow her to be happy with such a log of wood as Robert 
Kennedy. It is such men as he who drive me out of the pale of decent 
life. If that is decency, I’d sooner be indecent. You mark my words. 
They'll come to grief. She’ll never be able to stand it.” 

“T should think she had her own way in everything,” said Phineas. 

“No, no. Though he’s a prig, he’s a man ; and she will not find it 
easy to drive him.” 

“ But she may bend him.” 

“Not an inch ;—that is if I understand his character. I suppose 
you see a good deal of them?” 

“Yes, — pretty well. I’m not there so often as I used to be in the 
Square.” 

“You get sick of it, I suppose. I should. Do you see my father 
often?” 

“Only occasionally. He is always very civil when I do see him.” 

“ He is the very pink of civility when he pleases, but the most unjust 
man I ever met.” 

“T should not have thought that.” 

“Yes, he is,” said the Earl’s son, “and all from lack of judgment 
to discern the truth. He makes up his mind to a thing on insufficient 
proof, and then nothing will turn him. He thinks well of you, — would 
probably believe your word on any indifferent subject without thought 
of a doubt ; but if you were to tell him that I didn’t get drunk every 
night of my life and spend most of my time in thrashing policemen, he 
would not believe you. He would smile incredulously and make you a 
little bow. I can see him do it.” 

“You are too hard on him, Chiltern.” 

“ He has been too hard on me, I know. Is Violet Effingham still in 
Grosvenor Place?” 

“No; she’s with Lady Baldock.” 

“That old grandmother of evil has come to town,—has she? Poor 
Violet! When we were young together we used to have such fun about 
that old woman.” 
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“The old woman is an ally of mine now,” said Phineas. 

“You make allies everywhere. You know Violet Effingham, of 
course?” 

“Oh yes. I know her.”. 

“Don’t you think her very charming,” said Lord Chiltern. 

“ Exceedingly charming.” 

“T have asked that girl to marry me three times, and I shall never 
ask her again. There is a point beyond which a man shouldn’t go. 
There are many reasons why it would be a good marriage. In the first 
place, her money would be serviceable. Then it would heal matters in 
our family, for my father is as prejudiced in her favour as he is against 
me. And I love her dearly. I’ve loved her all my life, —since I used 
to buy cakes for her. But I shall never ask her again.” 

“IT would if I were you,” said Phineas, — hardly knowing what it 
might be best for him to say. 

“No; I never will. But I’ll tell you what. I shall get into some 
desperate scrape about her. Of course she’ll marry, and that soon. 
Then I shall make a fool of myself. When I hear that she is engaged 
I shall go and quarrel with the man, and kick him, —or get kicked. 
All the world will turn against me, and I shall be called a wild beast.” 

“ A dog in the manger is what you should be called.” 

“ Exactly ;— but how is a man to help it? If you loved a girl, could 
you see another mar. take her?” Phineas remembered of course that 
he had lately come through this ordeal. “It is as though he were to 
come and put his hand upon me, and wanted my own heart out of me. 
Though I have no property in her at all, no right to her, — though she 
never gave me a word of encouragement, it is as though she were the 
most private thing in the world to me. I should be half mad, and in 
my madness I could not master the idea that I was being robbed. I 
should resent it as a personal interference.” 

“T suppose it will come to that if you give her up yourself,” said 
Phineas. 

“Tt is no question of giving up. Of course I cannot make her marry 
me. Light another cigar, old fellow.” 

Phineas, as he lit the other cigar, remembered that he owed a certain 
duty in this matter to Lady Laura. She had-commissioned him to per- 
suade her brother that his suit with Violet Effingham would not be 
hopeless, if he could only restrain himself in his mode of conducting 
it. Phineas was disposed to do his duty, although he felt it to be very 
hard that he should be called upon to be eloquent against his own in- 
terest. He had been thinking for the last quarter of an hour how he 
must bear himself if itymight turn out that he should be the man whom 
Lord Chiltern was resolved to kick. He looked at his friend and host, 
and became aware that a kicking match with such a one would not be 
pleasant pastime. Nevertheless, he would be happy enough to be subject 
to Lord Chiltern’s wrath for such a reason. He would do his duty by 
Lord Chiltern; and then, when that had been adequately done, he 
would, if occasion served, fight a battle for himself. 

“You are too sudden with her, Chiltern,” he said, after a pause. 

“What do you mean by too sudden?” said Lord Chiltern, almost 
angrily. 
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“You frighten her by being soimpetuous. You rush at her as though 
you wanted to conquer her by a single blow.” 

“So I do.” 

“You should be more gentle with her. You should give her time to 
find out whether she likes you or not.” 

“She has known me all her life, and has found that out long ago. 
Not but what you are right. I know you are right. Only you can’t 
alter a man’s nature. If I were you, and had your skill in pleasing, I 
should drop soft words into her ear till I had caught her. But I have 
no gifts in that way. I am as awkard as a pig at what is called flirting. 
And I have an accursed pride which stands in my own light. If she 
were in this house this moment, and if I knew she were to be had for 
asking, I don’t think I could bring myself to ask again. But we'll go 
to béd. It’s half-past two, and we must be off at half-past nine, if we’re 
to be at Exton Park gates at eleven.” 

Phineas, as he went upstairs, assured himself that he had done his 
duty. If there ever should come to be anything between him and Violet 
Effingham, Lord Chiltern might quarrel with him,— might probably 
attempt that kicking encounter to which allusion had been made,— 
but nobody could justly say that he had not behaved honourably to his 
friend. 

On the next morning there was a bustle and a scurry, as there always 
is on such occasions, and the two men got off about ten minutes after 
time. But Lord Chiltern drove hard, and they reached the meet before 
the master had moved off. They had a fair day’s sport with the Cot- 
tesmore ; and Phineas, though he found that Meg Merriles did require 
a good deal of riding, went through his day’s work with credit. He 
had been riding since he was a child, as is the custom with all boys in 
Munster, and had an Irishman’s natural aptitude for jumping. When 
they got back to the Willingford Bull he felt pleased with the day and 
rather proud of himself. “It wasn’t fast, you know,” said Chiltern, 
“and I don’t call that a stiff country. Besides, Meg is very handy 
when you've got her out of the crowd. You shall ride Bonebreaker 
to-morrow at Somerby, and you'll find that better fun.” 

“ Bonebreaker? Haven’t I heard you say he rushes like mischief?” 

“Well, he does rush. But, by George! you want a horse to rush in 
that country. When you have to go right through four or five feet of 
stiff green wood, like a bullet through a2 target, you want a little force, 
or you’re apt to be left up a tree.” 

“ And what do you ride?” 

“A brute I never put my leg on yet. He was sent down to Wilcox 
here, out of Lincolnshire, because they couldn’t get anybody to ride 
him there. They say he goes with his head up in the air, and won’t 
look at a fence that isn’t as high as his breast. But I think he’ll do 
here. I never saw a better made beast, or one with more power. Do 
you look at his shoulders. He’s to be had for seventy pounds, and 
these are the sort of horses I like to buy.” 

Again they dined alone, and Lord Chiltern explained to Phineas that 
he rarely associated with the men of either of the hunts in which he 
rode. “There is a set of fellows down here who are poison to me, and 
there is another set, and I am poison tothem. Everybody is very civil, 
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as you see, but I have no associates. And gradually I am getting to 
have a reputation as though I were the devil himself. I think I shall 
come out next year dressed entirely in black.” 

“ Are you not wrong to give way to that kind of thing?” 

“What the deuce am I to do? I can’t make civil little speeches. 
When once a man gets a reputation as an ogre, it is the most difficult 
thing in the world to drop it. I could have a score of men here every 
day if I liked it,— my title would do that for me ;—but they would be 
men I should loathe, and I should be sure to tell them so, even though 
I did not mean it. Bonebreaker, and the new horse, and another, went 
on at twelve to-day. You must expect hard work to-morrow, as I dare- 
say we shan't be home before eight.” 

The next day’s meet was in Leicestershire, not far from Melton, and 
they started early. Phineas, to tell the truth of him, was rather afraid 
of Bonebreaker, and looked forward to the probability of an accident. 
He had neither wife nor child, and nobody had a better right to risk 
his neck. “We'll put a gag on ’im,” said the groom, “and you'll ride 
’im in a ring,—so that you may wellnigh break his jaw; but he is a 
rum un, sir.” “TI’ll do my best,” said Phineas. “ He’ll take all that,” 
said the groom. “ Just let him have his own way at everything,” said 
Lord Chiltern, as they moved away from the meet to Pickwell Gorse ; 
“and if you'll only sit on his back, he'll carry you through as safe as a 
church.” Phineas could not help thinking that the counsels of the 
master and of the groom were very different. “My idea is,” continued 
Lord Chiltern, “ that in hunting you should always avoid a crowd. I 
don’t think a horse is worth riding that will go in a crowd. It’s just 
like yachting ;— you should have plenty of sea-room. If you're to pull 
your horse up at every fence till somebody else is over, I think you’d 
better come out on a donkey.” And so they went away to Pickwell 
Gorse. 

There were over two hundred men out, and Phineas began to think 
that it might not be so easy to get out of the crowd. A crowd ina fast 
run no doubt quickly becomes small by degrees and beautifully less : 
but it is very difficult, especially for a stranger, to free himself from the 
rush at the first start. Lord Chiltern’s horse plunged about so violently, 
as they stood on a little hill-side looking down upon the cover, that he 
was obliged to take him to a distance, and Phineas followed him. “If 
he breaks down wind,” said Lord Chiltern, “ we can’t be better than we 
are here. If he goes up wind, he must turn before long, and we shall 
be all right.” As he spoke an old hound opened true and sharp,—an 
old hound whom all the pack believed,— and in a moment there was 
no doubt that the fox had been found. “There are not above eight or 
nine acres in it,” said Lord Chiltern, “and he can’t hang long. Did 
you ever see such an uneasy brute as this in your life? But I feel 
certain he'll go well when he gets away.” 

Phineas was too much occupied with his own horse to think much of 
that on which Lord Chiltern was mounted. Bonebreaker, the very mo- 
ment that he heard the old hound’s note, stretched out his head, and 
put his mouth upon the bit, and began to tremble in every muscle. 
“ He’s a great deal more anxious for it than you and I are,” said Lord 
Chiltern. “I see they've given you that gag. But don’t you ride him 
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-on it till he wants it. Give him lots of room, and he’ll go in the 


snaffle.” All which caution made Phineas think that any insurance 
office would charge very dear on his life at the present moment. 

The fox took two rings of the gorse, and then he went,— up wind. 
“Tt’s not a vixen, I’ll swear,” said Lord Chiltern. “A vixen in cub 
never went away like that yet. Now then, Finn, my boy, keep to the 
right.” And Lord Chiltern with the horse out of Lincolnshire, went 
away across the brow of the hill, leaving the hounds to the left, and 
selected, as his point of exit into the next field, a stiff rail, which, had 
there been an accident, must have put a very wide margin of ground 
between the rider and his horse. ‘Go hard at your fences, and then 
you'll fall clear,” he had said to Phineas. I don’t think, however, that 
he would have ridden at the rail as he did, but that there was no help 
for him. “ The brute began in his own way, and carried on after in 
the same fashion all through,” he said afterwards. Phineas took the 
fence a little lower down, and what it was at which he rode he never 
knew. Bonebreaker sailed over it, whatever it was, and he soon found 
himself by his friend’s side. 

The ruck of the men were lower down than our two heroes, and there 
were others far away to the left, and others, again, who had been at the 
end of the gorse, and were now behind. Our friends were not near the 
hounds, not within two fields of them, but the hounds were below them, 
and therefore could be seen. “Don’t be in a hurry, and they'll be 
round upon us,” Lord Chiltern said. “ How the deuce is one to help 
being in a hurry?” said Phineas, who was doing his very best to ride 
Bonebreaker with the snaffle, but had already began to feel that Bone- 
breaker cared nothing for that weak instrument. “By George, I should 
like to change with you,” said Lord Chiltern. The Lincolnshire horse 
was going along with his head very low, boring as he galloped, but 
throwing his neck up at his fences, just when he ought to have kept 
himself steady. After this, though Phineas kept near Lord Chiltern 
throughout the run, they were not again near enough to exchange words ; 
and, indeed, they had but little breath for such purpose. 

Lord Chiltern rode still a little in advance, and Phineas, knowing his 
friend’s partiality for solitude when taking his fences, kept a little to his 
left. He began to find that Bonebreaker knew pretty well what he was 
about. As for not using the gag rein, that was impossible. When a 
horse puts out what strength he has against a man’s arm, a man must 
put out what strength he has against the horse’s mouth. But Bone- 
breaker was cunning, and had had a gag rein on before. He contract- 
ed his lip here, and bent out his jaw there, till he had settled it to his 
mind, and then went away after his own fashion. He seemed to have 
a passion for smashing through big, high-grown ox-fences, and by de- 
grees his rider came to feel that if there was nothing worse coming, 
the fun was not bad. 

The fox ran up wind for a couple of miles or so, as Lord Chiltern 
had prophesied, and then turned,—not to the right, as would best have 
served him and Phineas, but to the left,—so that they were forced to 
make their way through the ruck of horses before they could place 
themselves again. Phineas found himself crossing a road, in and out 
of it, before he knew where he was, and for a while he lost sight of 
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Lord Chiltern. But in truth he was leading now, whereas Lord Chil- 
tern had led before. The two horses having been together all the 
morning, and on the previous day, were willing enough to remain in 
company, if they were allowed to do so. They both crossed the road, 
not very far from each other, going in and out amidst a crowd of horses, 
and before long were again placed well, now having the hunt on their 
right, whereas hitherto it had been on their left. ‘They went over large 
pasture fields, and Phineas began to think that as long as Bonebreaker 
would be able to go through the thick grown-up hedges, all would be 
right. Now and again he came to a cut fence, a fence that had been 
cut and laid, and these were not so pleasant. Force was not sufficient 
for them, and they admitted of a mistake. But the horse, though he 
would rush at them unpleasantly, took them when they came without 
touching them. It might be all right yet,— unless the beast should tire 
with him; and then, Phineas thought, a misfortune might probably 
occur. He remembered, as he flew over one such impediment, that 
he rode a stone heavier than his friend. At the end of forty-five min- 
utes Bonebreaker also might become aware of the fact. 

The hounds were running well in sight to their right, and Phineas 
began to feel some of that pride which a man indulges when he becomes 
aware that he has taken his place comfortably, has left the squad behind, 
and is going well. ‘There were men nearer the hounds than he was, 
but he was near enough even for ambition. ‘There had already been 
enough of the run to make him sure that it would be a “good thing,” 
and enough to make him aware also that probably it might be too good. 
When a run is over, men are very apt to regret the termination, who a 
minute or two before were anxiously longing that the hounds might pull 
down their game. ‘To finish well is everything in hunting. To have 
led for over an hour is nothing, let the pace and country have been 
what they might, if you fall away during the last half mile. Therefore 
it is that those behind hope that the fox may make this or that cover, 
while the forward men long to see him turned over in every field. To 
ride to hounds is very glorious: but to have ridden to hounds is more 
glorious still. ‘They had now crossed another road, and a larger one, 
and had got into a somewhat closer country. The fields were not so 
big, and the fences were not so high. Phineas got a moment to look 
about him, and saw Lord Chiltern riding without his cap. He was 
very red in the face, and his eyes seemed to glare, and he was tugging 
at his horse with all his might. But the animal seemed still to go with 
perfect.command of strength, and Phineas had too much work on his 
own hands to think of offering Quixotic assistance to any one else. 
He saw some one, a farmer, as he thought, speak to Lord Chiltern as 
they rode close together ; but Chiltern only shook his head and pulled 
at his horse. 

There were brooks in those parts. The river Eye forms itself there- 
abouts, or some of its tributaries do so; and these tributaries, though 
small as rivers, are considerable to men on one side who are called by 
the exigencies of the occasion to place themselves quickly on the other. 
Phineas knew nothing of these brooks; but Bonebreaker had gone 
gallantly over two, and now that there came a third in the way, it was 
to be hoped that he might go gallantly over that also. Phineas, at any 
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rate, had no power to decide otherwise. As long as the brute would 
go straight with him he could sit him; but he had long given up the 
idea of having a will of his own. Indeed, till he was within twenty 
yards of the brook, he did not see that it was larger than the others. 
He looked round, and there was Chiltern close to him, still fighting 
with his horse ;— but the farmer had turned away. He thought that 
Chiltern nodded to him, as much as to tell him to go on. On he went 
at any rate. The brook, when he came to it, seemed to be a huge 
black hole, yawning beneath him. The banks were quite steep, and 
just where he was to take off there was an ugly stump. It was too late 
to think of anything. He stuck his knees against his saddle,— and in 
a moment was on the other side. The brute, who had taken off a yard 
before the stump, knowing well the danger of striking it with his foot, 
came down with a grunt, and did, I think, begin to feel the weight of 
that extra stone. Phineas, as soon as he was safe, looked back, and 
there was Lord Chiltern’s horse in the very act of his spring,x— higher 
up the rivulet, where it was even broader. At that distance Phineas 
could see that Lord Chiltern was. wild with rage against the beast. 
But whether he wished to take the leap or wished to avoid it, there was 
no choice left to him. The animal rushed at the brook, and in a mo- 
ment the horse and horseman were lost to sight. It was well then 
that that extra stone should tell, as it enabled Phineas to arrest his 
horse and to come back to his friend, 

The Lincolnshire horse had chested: the further bank, and of course 
had fallen back into the stream. When Phineas got down he found 
that Lord Chiltern was wedged in between the horse and the bank, 
which was better, at any rate, than being under the horse in the water. 
“ All right, old fellow,” he said, with a smile, when he saw Phineas. 
“ You go on ; it’s too good to lose.” But he was very pale, and seemed 
to be quite helpless where he lay. The horse did not move,— and 
never did move again. He had smashed his shoulder to pieces against 
a stump on the bank, and was afterwards shot on that very spot. 

When Phineas got down he found that there was but little water 
where the horse lay. The depth of the stream had been on the side 
from which they had taken off, and the thick black mud lay within a 
foot of the surface, close to the bank against which Lord Chiltern was 
propped. “‘That’s the worse one I ever was on,” said Lord Chiltern ; 
“but I think he’s gruelled now.” 

“ Are you hurt?” 

“Well ;— I fancy there is something amiss. I can’t move my arms, 
and I catch my breath. My legs are all right if I could get away from 
this accursed brute.” 

“TI told you so,” said the farmer, coming and looking down upon 
them from the bank. “I told you so, but you wouldn’t be said.” 
Then he too got down, and between them both they extricated Lord 
Chiltern from his position, and got him on to the bank. 

“That un’s a dead ’un,” said the farmer, pointing to the horse. 

“So much the better,” said his lordship. “Give us a drop of sherry, 
Finn.” 

He had broken his collar-bone and three of his ribs. They got a 
farmer’s trap from Wissindine and took him into Oakham. When 
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there, he insisted on being taken on through Stamford to the Willing- 
ford Bull before he would have his bones set,— picking up, however, a 
surgeon at Stamford. Phineas remained with him for a couple of days, 
losing his run with the Fitzwilliams and a day at the potted peas, and 
became very fond of his patient as he sat by his bedside. 

“That was a good run though, wasn’t it?” said Lord Chiltern as 
Phineas took his leave. “And, by George, Phineas, you rode Bone- 
breaker so well, that you shall have him as often as you'll come down. 
I don’t know how it is, but you Irish fellows always ride.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
MR. TURNBULL’S CARRIAGE STOPS THE WAY. 


WueEN Phineas got back to London, a day after his time, he found 
that there was already a great political commotion in the metropolis. 
He had known that on Easter Monday and Tuesday there was to be a 
gathering of the people in favour of the ballot, and that on Wednesday 
there was to be a procession with a petition which Mr. Turnbull was to 
receive from the hands of the people on Primrose Hill. It had been 
at first intended that Mr. Turnbull should receive the petition at the 
door of Westminster Hall on the Thursday ; but he had been request- 
ed by the Home Secretary to put aside this intention, and he had com- 
plied with the request made to him. Mr. Mildmay was to move the 
second reading of his Reform Bill on that day, the preliminary steps 
having been taken without any special notice ; but the bill of course 
included no clause in favour of the ballot; and this petition was the 
consequence of that omission. Mr. Turnbull had predicted evil con- 
sequences, both in the House and out of it, and was now doing the 
best in his power to bring about the verification of his own prophecies. 
Phineas, who reached his lodgings late on the Thursday, found that 
the town had been in a state of ferment for three days, that on the 
Wednesday forty or fifty thousand persons had been collected at Prim- 
rose Hill, and that the police had been forced to interfere, — and that 
worse was expected on the Friday. Though Mr. Turnbull had yielded 
to the Government as to receiving the petition, the crowd was resolved 
that they would see the petition carried into the House. It was argued 
that the Government would have done better to have refrained from 
interfering as to the previously intended arrangement. It would have 
been easier to deal with a procession than with a mob of men gathered 
together without any semblage of form. Mr. Mildmay had been asked 
to postpone the second reading of his bill ; but the request had come 
from his opponents, and he would not yield to it. He said that it 
would be a bad expedient to close Parliament from fear of the people. 
Phineas found at the Reform Club on the Thursday evening that mem- 
bers of the House of Commons were requested to enter on the Friday 
by the door usually used by the peers, and to make their way thence to 
their own House. He found that his landlord, Mr. Bunce had been 
out with the people during the entire three days ;— and Mrs. Bunce, 
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with a flood of tears, begged Phineas to interfere as to the Friday. 
“ He’s that headstrong that he’ll be took if anybody’s took ; and they 
say that all Westminster is to be lined with soldiers.” Phineas on the 
Friday morning did, have some conversation with his landlord ; but his 
first work on reaching London was to see Lord Chiltern’s friends, and 
tell them of the accident. 

The potted peas Committee sat on the Thursday, and he ought to 
have been there. His absence, however, was unavoidable, as he could 
not have left his friend’s bed-side so soon after the accident. On the 
Wednesday he had written to Lady Laura, and on the Thursday even- 
ing he went first to Portman Square and then to Grosvenor Place. 

“Of course he will kill himself some day,” said the Earl, — with a 
tear, however, in each eye. 

“T hope not, my Lord. He is a magnificent horseman ; but acci- 
dents of course will happen.” 

“How many of his bones are there not broken, I wonder?” said 
the father. “It is useless to talk, of course. You think he is not in 
danger.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“T should fear that he would be so liable to inflammation.” 

“The doctor says that there is none. He has been taking an enor- 
mous deal of exercise,” said Phineas, “and drinking no wine. All 
that is in his favour.” 

“What does he drink, then?” asked the Earl. 

“Nothing. I rather think, my Lord, you are mistaken a little about 
his habits. I don’t fancy he ever drinks unless he is provoked to do 
it.” 

“Provoked! Could anything provoke you to make a brute of your- 
self? But I am glad that he is in no danger. If you hear of him, let 
me know how he goes on.” 

Lady Laura was of course full of concern. “I wanted to go down 
to him,” she said, “but Mr. Kennedy thought that there was no occa- 
sion.” 

“ Nor is there any ;—I mean in regard to danger. He is very soli- 
tary there.” 

“You must go to him again. Mr. Kennedy will not let me go unless 
I can say that there is danger. He seems to think that because Oswald 
has had accidents before, it is nothing. Of course I cannot leave Lon- 
don without his leave.” 

“Your brother makes very little of it, you know.” 

“Ah ;—he would make little of anything. But if I were ill he 
would be in London by the first train.” 

“Kennedy would let you go if you asked him.” 

“ But he advises me not to go. He says my duty does not require 
it, unless Oswald be in danger. Don’t you know, Mr. Finn, how hard 
it is for a wife not to take advice when it is so given?” This she said, 
within six months of her marriage, to the man who had been her hus- 
band’s rival ! 

Phineas asked her whether Violet had heard the news, and learned 
that she was still ignorant of it. “I got your letter only this morning, 
and I have not seen her,” said Lady Laura. “Indeed I am so angry 
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»with her that I hardly wish to see her.” Thursday was Lady Bal- 
dock’s night, and Phineas went from Grosvenor Place to Berkeley 
Square. There he saw Violet, and found that she had heard of the 
accident. 

“T am so glad to see you, Mr. Finn,” she said. “ Do tell me ;— is 
it much ?” 

“ Much in inconvenience, certainly ; but not much in danger.” 

“T think Laura was so unkind not to send me word! I only heard 
it just now. Did you see it?” 

“T was close to him, and helped him up. The horse jumped into a 
river with him, and crushed him up against the bank.” 

“How lucky that you should be there! Had you jumped the 











river?” 

“Yes ;— almost unintentionally, for my horse was rushing so that I 
could not hold him. Chiltern was riding a brute that no one should ! 
have ridden. No one will again.” | 

“ Did he destroy himself?” \ 

“ He had to be killed afterwards. He broke his shoulder. ” | 


“ How very lucky that you should have been near him,—and again, 
how lucky that you should not have been hurt yourself. ” 

“It was not likely that we should both come to grief at the same 
fence. ” 

“But it might have been you. And you think there is no danger?” 

“None whatever,—if I may believe the doctor. His hunting is 
done for this year, and he will be very desolate. I shall go down again 
to him in a few days, and try to bring him up to town.” 

“Do ;—do. If he is laid up in his father’s house, his father must 
see him.” Phineas had not looked at the matter in that light ; but he 
thought that Miss Effingham might probably be right. t 

Early on the next morning he saw Mr. Bunce, and used all his elo- 
quence to keep that respectable member of society at home :—but in d 
vain. “What good do you expect to do, Mr. Bunce?” he said, with 
perhaps some little tone of authority in his voice. \ 

“To carry my point,” said Bunce. | 

“ And what is your point?” 

“My present poin? is the ballot, as a part of the Government 
measure. ” 

“ And you expect to carry that by going out into the streets with all , 
the roughs of London, and putting yourself in direct opposition to the 
authority of the magistrates? Do you really believe that\the ballot 
will become the law of the land any sooner because you incur this dan- 
ger and inconvenience?” 

“Look here, Mr. Finn ; I don’t believe the sea will become any ful- 
ler because the Piddle runs into it out of the Dorsetshire fields ; but I 
do believe that the waters from all the countries is what makes the 
ocean. I shall help; and it’s my duty to help.” ‘ 

“It’s your duty, as a respectable citizen, with a wife and family, to 
stay at home. ” 

“If everybody with a wife and family was to say so, ther’d be none 
there but roughs, and then where should we be? What would the 
Government people say to us then? If every man with a wife and 
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family was to show hisself in the streets to-night, we should have the 
ballot before Parliament breaks up, and if none of ’em don’t do it, we 
shall never have the ballot. Ain't that so?” Phineas, who intended 
to be honest, was not prepared to dispute the assertion on the spur of 
the moment. “If that’s so,” said Bunce, triumphantly, “a man’s 
duty’s clear enough. He ought to go, though he’d two wives and fami- 
lies.” And he went. 

The petition was to be presented at six o'clock, but the crowd, who 
collecied to see it carried into Westminster Hall, began to form itself 
by noon. It was said afterwards that many of the houses in the neigh- 
borhood of Palace Yard and the Bridge were filled with soldiers ; but 
if so, the men did not show themselves. In the course of the evening 
three or four companies of the Guards in St. James’s Park did show 
themselves, and had some rough work to do, for many of the people 
took themselves away from Westminster by that route. The police, 
who were very numerous in Palace Yard, had a hard time of it all the 
afternoon, and it was said ‘afterwards that it would have been much 
better to have allowed the petition to have been brought up by the 
procession on Wednesday. A procession, let it be who it will that pro- 
ceeds, has in it, of its own nature, something of order. But now there 
was no order. The petition, which was said to fill fifteen cabs, —though 
the absolute sheet of signatures were carried into the House by four 
men,—was being dragged about half the day, and it certainly would 
have been impossible for a member to have made his way into the 
House through Westminster Hall between the hours of four and six. 
To effect an entrance at all they were obliged to go round at the back 
of the Abbey, as all the space round St. Margaret’s Church and Can- 
ning’s monument were filled with the crowd. Parliament Street was 
quite impassable at five o’clock, and there was no traffic across the 
bridge from that hour till after eight. As the evening went on, the 
mob extended itself to Downing Street and the front of the Treasury 
Chambers, and before the night was over all the boardings round the 
new Government offices had been pulled down. ‘The windows also of 
certain obnoxious members of Parliament were broken, when those ob- 
noxious members lived within reach. One gentleman who unfortunately 
held a house in Richmond Terrace, and who was said to have said that 
the ballot was the resort of cowards, fared very badly ;—for his win- 
dows were not only broken, but his furniture and mirrors were destroyed 
by the stones that were thrown. Mr. Mildmay, I say, was much 
blamed. But after all, it may be a doubt whether the procession on 
Wednesday might not have ended worse. Mr. Turnbull was heard to 
say afterwards that the number of people collected would have been 
much greater. 

Mr. Mildmay moved the second reading of his bill, and made his 
speech. He made his speech with the knowledge that the Houses of 
Parliament were surrounded by a mob, and I think that the fact added 
to its efficacy. It certainly gave him an appropriate opportunity. for 
a display which was not difficult. His voice faltered on two or three 
occasions, and faltered through real feeling ; but this sort of feeling, 
though it be real, is at the command of orators on certain occasions, 
and does them yeoman’s service. Mr. Mildmay was an old man, 
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nearly worn out in the service of his country, who was known to have 
been true and honest, and to have loved his country well,—though 
there were of course they who declared that his hand had been too 
weak for power, and that his services had been naught ;—and on this 
evening his virtues were remembered. Once when his voice failed him 
the whole House got up and cheered. The nature of a Whig Prime 
Minister's speech on such an occasion will be understood by most of 
my readers without further indication. The bill itself had been read 
before, and it was understood that no objection would be made to the 
extent of the changes provided in it by the liberal side of the House. 
The opposition coming from liberal members was to be confined to the 
subject of the ballot. And even as yet it was not known whether Mr. 
Turnbull and his followers would vote against the second reading, or 
whether they would take what was given, and declare their intention of 
obtaining the remainder on a separate motion. The opposition of a 
large party of Conservatives was a matter of certainty ; but to this 
party Mr. Mildmay did not conceive himself bound to offer so large an 
amount of argument as he would have given had there been at the moment 
no crowd in Palace Yard. And he probably felt that that crowd would 
assist him with his old Tory enemies. When, in the last words of his 
speech, he declared that under no circumstances would he disfigure 
the close of: his political career by voting for the ballot,—not though 
the people, on whose behalf he had been fighting battles all his life, 
should be there in any number to coerce him,—there came another 
round of applause from the opposition benches, and Mr. Daubeny be- 
gan to fear that some young horses in his team might get loose from 
their traces. With great dignity Mr. Daubeny had kept aloof from Mr. 
Turnbull and from Mr. Turnbull’s tactics ; but he was not the less alive 
to the fact that Mr. Turnbull, with his mob and his big petition, might 
be of considerable assistance to him in this present duel between him- 
self and Mr. Mildmay. I think Mr. Daubeny was in the habit of look- 
ing at these contests as duels between himself and the leader on the 
other side of the House,—in which assistance from any quarter might 
be accepted if offered. 

Mr. Mildmay’s speech did not occupy much over an hour, and at 
half past seven Mr. Turnbull got up to reply. It was presumed that 
he would do so, and not a member left his place, though that time of 
the day is an interesting time, and though Mr. Turnbull was accus- 
tomed to be long. There soon came to be but little ground for doubt- 
ing what would be the nature of Mr. Turnbull’s vote on the second 
reading. “ How may I dare,” said he, “to accept so small a measure 
of reform as this with such a message from the country as is now con-* 
veyed to me through the presence of fifty thousand of my countrymen, 
who are at this moment demanding their measure of reform just beyond 
the frail walls of this chamber? The right honourable gentleman has 
told us that he will never be intimidated by a concourse of people. I 
do not know that there was any need that he should speak of intimida- 
tion. No one has accused the right honourable gentleman of political 
cowardice. But, as he has so said, I will follow in his footsteps. 
Neither will I be intimidated by the large majority which*this House 
presented the other night against the wishes of tke people. I will 
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support no great measure of reform which does not include the ballot 
among its clauses.” And so Mr. Turnbull threw down the gauntlet. 

Mr. Turnbull spoke for two hours, and then the debate was adjourned 
till the Monday. The adjournment was moved by an independent 
member, who, as was known, would support the Government, and at 
once received Mr. Mildmay’s assent. There was no great hurry with 
the bill, and it was felt that it would be well to let the ferment subside. 
Enough had been done for glory when Mr. Mildmay moved the second 
reading, and quite enough in the way of debate,—with such an audi- 
ence almost within hearing,—when Mr. Turnbull’s speech had been 
made. ‘Then the House emptied itself at once. The elderly, cautious 
members made their exit through the peer’s door. The younger men 
got out into the crowd through Westminster Hall, and were pushed 
about among the roughs for an hour or so. Phineas, who made his 
way through the hall with Laurence Fitzgibbon, found Mr. Turnbull’s 
carriage waiting at the entrance with a dozen policemen around it. 

“TI hope he won’t get home to dinner before midnight,” said 
Phineas. 

“ He understands all about it,” said Laurence. “He had a good 
meal at three, before he left home, and you’d find sandwiches and 
sherry in plenty if you were to search his carriage. He knows how to 
remedy the costs of mob popularity. ” ‘ 

At that time poor Bunce was being hustled about in the crowd in 
the vicinity of Mr. Turnbull’s carriage. Phineas and Fitzgibbon made 
their way out, and by degrees worked a passage for themselves into 
Parliament Street. Mr. Turnbull had been somewhat behind them in 
coming down the hall, and had not been without a sense of enjoyment 
in the ovation which was being given to him. There can be no doubt 
that he was wrong in what he was doing. That affair of the carriage 
was altogether wrong, and did Mr. Turnbull much harm for many a 
day afterwards. When he got outside the door, where were the twelve 
policemen guarding his carriage, a great number of his admirers endea- 
voured to shake hands with him. Among them was the devoted 
Bunce. But the policemen seemed to think that Mr. Turnbull was to 
be guarded, even from the affection of his friends, and were as careful 
that he should be ushered into his carriage untouched, as though he 
had been the favourite object of political aversion for the moment. 
Mr. Turnbull himself, when he began to perceive that men were crowd- 
ing close upon the gates, and to hear the noise, and to feel, as it were, 
the breath of the mob, stepped on quickly into his carriage. He said 
a word or two in a loud voice. “Thank you, my friends. I trust you 
may obtain all your just demands” But he did not pause to speak. 
Indeed, he could hardly have done so, as the policemen were manifestly 
in ahurry. The carriage was got away at a snail’s pace ;—but there 
remained in the spot where the carriage had stood the makings of a 
very pretty street row. 

Bunce had striven hard to shake hands with his hero,— Bunce and 
some other reformers as ardent and as decent as himself. The police 
were very determinate that there should be no such interruption to 
their programme for getting Mr. Turnbull off the scene. Mr. Bunce, 
who had his own ideas as to his right to shake hands with any gentle- 
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man at Westminster Hall who might choose to shake hands with him, 
became uneasy under the impediments that were placed in his way, 
and expressed himself warmly as to his civil rights. Now, a London 
policeman in a political row is, I believe, the most forbearing of men. 
So long as he meets with no special political opposition, ordinary ill- 
usage does not even put him out of temper. He is paid for rough 
work among roughs, and takes his rubs gallantly. But he feels himself 
to be an instrument for the moment of despotic power as opposed to 
civil rights, and he won’t stand what he calls “jaw.” Trip up a police- 
man in such a scramble, and he will take it in good spirit ; but mention 
the words “ Habeas Corpus,” and he’ll lock you up if he can. Asa 
rule, his instincts are right; for the man who talks about “ Habeas 
Corpus” in a political crowd will generally do more harm than can be 
effected by the tripping up of any constable. But these instincts may 
be the means of individual injustice. I think they were so when Mr. 
Bunce was arrested and kept a fast prisoner. His wife had shown her 
knowledge of his character when she declared that he’d be “took” if 
any one was “took.” 

Bunce was taken into custody with some three or four others like 
himself,—decent men, who meant no harm, but who thought that as 
men they were bound to show their political opinions, perhaps at the 
expense of a little martyrdom,—and was carried into a temporary 
stronghold, which had been provided for the necessities of the police, 
under the clock-tower. 

“Keep me at your peril!” said Bunce, indignantly. 

“We means it,” said the sergeant who had him in custody. 

“T’ve done no ha’porth to break the law, ” said Bunce. 

“You was breaking the law when you was upsetting my men, as I 
saw you,” said the sergeant. 

“T’ve upset nobody, ” said Bunce. 

“Very well,” rejoined the sergeant ; “you can say it all before the 
magistrate, to-morrow. ” 

“ And am I to be locked up all night?” said Bunce. 

“T’m afraid you will,” replied the sergeant. 

Bunce, who was not by nature a very talkative man, said no more ; 
but he swore in his heart that there should be vengeance. Between 
eleven and twelve he was taken to the regular police-station, and from 
thence he was enabled to send word to his wife. 

“Bunce has been taken,” said she, with something of the tragic 
queen, and something also of the injured wife in the tone of her voice, 
as soon as Phineas let himself in with the latch-key between twelve 
and one. And then, mingled with, and at last dominant over, those 
severer tones, came the voice of the loving woman whose beloved one 
was in trouble. “I knew how it’d be, Mr. Finn. Did’nt I? And 
what must we do? “I don’t suppose he’d had a bit to eat from the 
moment he went out ;—and as for a drop of beer, he never thinks of 
it, except what I puts down for him at his meals. ‘Them nasty police 
always take the best. That’s why I was so afeard.” 

Phineas said all that he could to comfort her, and promised to go to 
the police-office early in the morning and look after Bunce. No seri- 
ous evil would, he thought, probably come of it ; but still Bunce had 
been wrong to go. 
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“ But you might have been took yourself,” argued Mrs. Bunce, “just 
as well as he.” Then Phineas explained that he had gone forth in 
the execution of a public duty. “You might have been took, all the 
same,” said Mrs. Bunce, “for I’m sure Bunce didn’t do nothing amiss. ” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
“THE FIRST SPEECH. ” 


On the following morning, which was Saturday, Phineas was early at 
the police-office at Westminster looking after the interests of his land- 
lord; but there had been a considerable number of men taken up 
during the row, and our friend could hardly procure that attention for 
Mr. Bunce’s case to which he thought the decency of his client and 
his own position as a member of Parliament were entitled. The men 
who had been taken up were taken in batches before the magistrates ; 
but as the soldiers in the park had been maltreated, and a considera- 
ble injury had been done in the neighborhood of Downing Street, there 
was a good deal of strong feeling against the mob, and the magistrates 
were disposed to be severe. If decent men chose to go out among 
such companions, and thereby get into trouble, decent men must take 
the consequences. During the Saturday and Sunday a very strong 
feeling grew up against Mr. Turnbull. The story of the carriage was 
told, and he was declared to be a turbulent demagogue, only desirous 
of getting popularity. And together with this feeling there arose a 
general verdict of “Serve them right” against all who had come into 
contact with the police in the great Turnbull row ; and thus it came to 
pass that Mr. Bunce had not been liberated up to the Monday morn- 
ing. On the Sunday Mrs. Bunce was in hysterics, and declared her 
conviction that Mr. Bunce would be imprisoned for life. Poor Phineas 
had an unquiet time with her on the morning of that day. In every 
ecstasy of her grief she threw herself into his arms, either metaphori- 
cally or materially, according to the excess of her agony at the mo- 
ment, and expressed repeatedly an assured conviction that all her child- 
ren would die of starvation, and that she herself would be picked up 
under the arches of one of the bridges. Phineas, who was soft hearted, 
did what he could to comfort her, and allowed himself to be worked 
up to strong parliamentary anger against the magistrates and police. 
“When they think that they have public opinion on their side, there is 
nothing in the way of arbitrary excess which is too great for them.” 
This he said to Barrington Erle, who angered him and increased the 
warmth of his feeling by declaring that a little close confinement would 
be good for the Bunces of the day. “If we don’t keep the mob down, 
the mob will keep us down, ” said the Whig private secretary. Phineas 
had no opportunity of answering this, but declared to himself that Bar- 
rington Erle was no more a Liberal at heart than was Mr. Daubeny. 
“He was born on that side of the question, and has been receiving 
Whig wages all his life. That is the history of his politics!” 

On the Sunday afternoon Phineas went to Lord Brentford’s in Port- 
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man Square, intending to say a word or two about Lord Chiltern, and 
meaning also to induce, if possible, the Cabinet Minister to take part 
with him against the magistrates,—having a hope also, in which he 
was not disappointed, that he might find Lady Laura Kennedy with 
her father. He had come to understand that Lady Laura was not to 
be visited at her own house on Sundays. So much indeed she had told 
him in so many words. But he had come to understand also, without 
any plain telling, that she rebelled in heart against this Sabbath tyran- 
ny,—and that ‘she would escape from it when escape was possible. 
She had now come to talk to her father about her brother, and had 
brought Violet Effingham with her. They had walked together across 
the park after church, and intended to walk back again. Mr. Kennedy 
did not like to have any carriage out on a Sunday, ‘and to this arrange- 
ment his wife made no objection. 

Phineas had received a letter from the Stamford surgeon, and was 
able to report favourably of Lord Chiltern. “The man says that he 
had better not be moved for amonth,” said Phineas. “ But that means 
nothing. They always say that.” 

“Will it not be best for him to remain where he is?” said the Earl. 

“ He has not a soul to speak to,” said Phineas. 

“T wish I were with him,” said his sister. 

“That is, of course, out of the question,” said the Earl. “They 
know him at that inn, and it really seems to me best that he should 
stay there. I donot think he would be so much at his ease here.” 

“Tt must be dreadful for a man to be confined to his room without 
a creature near him, except the servants,” said Violet. The Earl 
frowned, but said nothing further. They all perceived that as soon as 
he had learned that there was no real danger as to his son’s life, he 
was determined that this accident should not work him up to any show 
of tenderness. “I do so hope he will come up to London,” continued 
Violet, who was not afraid of the Earl, and was determined not to be 
put down. 

“You don’t know what you are talking about, my dear,” said Lord 
Brentford. 

After this Phineas found it very difficult to extract any sympathy 
from the Earl on behalf of the men who had been locked up. He was 
moody and cross, and could not be induced to talk on the great sub- 
ject of the day. Violet Effingham declared that she did not care how 
many Bunces were locked up ; nor for how long, — adding, however, a 
wish that Mr. Turnbull himself had been among the number of the 
prisoners. Lady Laura was somewhat softer than this, and consented 
to express pity in the case of Mr. Bunce himself ; but Phineas perceived 
that the pity was awarded to him and not to the sufferer. The feeling 
against Mr. Turnbull was at the present moment so strong among all 
the upper classes, that Mr. Bunce and his brethren might have been 
kept in durance for a week without commiseration from them. 

“Tt is very hard certainly on a man like Mr. Bunce,” said Lady 
Laura. 

“Why did not Mr. Bunce stay at home and mind his business?” 
said the Earl. 

Phineas spent the remainder of that day alone, and came to a reso- 
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lution that on the coming occasion he certainly would speak in the 
House. The debate would be resumed on the Monday, and he would 
rise to his legs on the very first moment that it became possible for 
him to do so. And he would do nothing towards preparing a speech ; 
— nothing whatever. On this occasion he would trust entirely to such 
words as might come to him at the moment ; — ay, and to such thoughts. 
He had before burdened his memory with preparations, and the very 
weight of the burden had been too much for his mind. He had feared 
to trust himself to speak, because he had felt that he was not capable 
of performing the double labour of saying his lesson by heart, and of 
facing the House for the first time. ‘There should be nothing now for 
him to remember. His thoughts were full of his subject. He would 
support Mr. Mildmay’s bill with all his eloquence, but he would im- 
plore Mr. Mildmay, and the Home Secretary, and the Government 
generally, to abstain from animosity against the populace of London, 
because they desired one special boon which Mr. Mildmay did not 
think that it was his duty to give them. He hoped that ideas and 
words would come to him. Ideas and words had been free enough 
with him in the old days of the Dublin debating society. If they fail- 
ed him now, he must give the thing up, and go back to Mr. Low. 

On the Monday morning Phineas was for two hours at the police- 
court in Westminster, and at about one on that‘day Mr. Bunce was liber- 
ated. When he was brought up before the magistrate, Mr. Bunce spoke 
his mind very freely as to the usage he had received, and declared his 
intention of bringing an action against the sergeant who had detained 
him. ‘The magistrate, of course, took the part of the police, and de- 
clared that, from the evidence of two men who were examined, Bunce 
had certainly used such violence in the crowd as had justified his 
arrest. 

“T used no violence,” said Bunce. 

“According to your own showing, you endeavoured to make your 
way up to Mr. Turnbull’s carriage,” said the magistrate. 

“T was close to the carriage before the police even saw me,” said 
Bunce. 

“ But you tried to force your way round to the door.” 

“T used no force till a man had me by the collar to push me back ; 
and I wasn’t violent, not then. I told him I was doing what I had a 
right to do, —and it was that as made him hang on to me.” 

“ You were not doing what you had a right to do. You were assist- 
ing to create a riot,” said the magistrate, with that indignation which a 
London magistrate should always know how to affect. 

Phineas, however, was allowed to give evidence as to his landlord’s 
character, and then Bunce was liberated. But before he went he again 
swore that that should not be the last of it, and he told the magistrate 
that he had been ill-used. When liberated, he was joined by a dozen 
sympathising friends, who escorted him home, and among them were 
one or two literary gentlemen, employed on those excellent penny 
papers, the People’s Banner and the Ballot-box. It was their intention 
that Mr. Bunce’s case should not be allowed to sleep. One of these 
gentlemen made a distinct offer to Phineas Finn of unbounded popu- 
larity during life and of immortality afterwards, if he, as a member of 
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Parliament, would take up Bunce’s case with vigour. Phineas, not 
quite understanding the nature of the offer, and not as yet knowing the 
profession of the gentleman, gave some general reply. 

“You come out strong, Mr. Finn, and we'll see that you are properly 
reported. I’m on the Banner, sir, and I'll answer for that.” 

Phineas, who had been somewhat eager in expressing his sympathy 
with Bunce, and had not given very close attention to the gentleman 
who was addressing him, was still in the dark. The nature of the 
Banner, which the gentleman was on, did not at once come home to 
him. 

“Something ought to be done, certainly,” said Phineas. 

“We shall take it up strong,” said the gentleman, “and we shall be 
happy to have you among us. You'll find, Mr. Finn, that in public life 
there’s nothing like having a horgan to back you. What is the most 
you can do in the ’Ouse? Nothing, if you are not reported. You're 
speaking to the country ;—ain’t you? And you can’t do that without 
a horgan, Mr. Finn. You come among us on the Banner, Mr. Finn. 
You can’t do better.” 

Then Phineas understood the nature of the offer made to him. As 
they parted, the literary gentleman gave our hero his card. “ Mr. 
Quintus Slide.” So much was printed. ‘Then, on the corner of the 
card was written, “Banner Office, 137, Fetter Lane.” Mr, Quintus 
Slide was a young man, under thirty, not remarkable for clean linen, 
and who always talked of the “’ Ouse.” But he was a well-known and 
not undistinguished member of a powerful class of men. He had been 
a reporter, and as such knew the “ ’Ouse” well, and was a writer for 
the press. And, though he talked of “’Ouses” and “horgans,” he 
wrote good English with great rapidity, and was possessed of that spe- 
cial sort of political fervour which shows itself in a man’s work rather 
than in his conduct. It was Mr. Slide’s taste to be an advanced re- 
former, and in all his operations on behalf of the People’s Banner he 
was a reformer very much advanced. No man could do an article on 
the people's indefeasible rights with more pronounced vigour than Mr. 
Slide. But it had never occurred to him as yet that he ought to care 
for anything else than the fight, — than the advantage of having a good 
subject on which to write slashing articles. Mr. Slide was an energetic 
but not a thoughtful man ; but in his thoughts on politics, as far as 
they went with him, he regarded the wrongs of the people as being of 
infinitely greater value than their rights. It was not that he was in- 
sincere in all that he was daily saying ;—but simply that he never 
thought about it. Very early in life he had fallen among “ people’s 
friends,” and an opening on the liberal press had come in his way. 
To be a “ people’s friend” suited the turn of his ambition, and he was 
a “people’s friend.” It was his business to abuse Government, and 
to express on all occasions an opinion that as a matter of course the 
ruling powers were the “people’s enemies.” Had the ruling powers 
ceased to be the “people’s enemies,” Mr. Slide’s ground would have 
been taken from under his feet. But such a catastrophe was out of the 
question. That excellent old arrangement that had gone on since 
demagogues were first invented was in full vigour. ‘There were the 
ruling powers and there were the people,—devils on one side and 
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angels on the other,—and as long as a people’s friend had a pen in 
his hand all was right. 

Phineas, when he left the indignant Bunce to go among his friends, 
walked to the House thinking a good deal of what Mr. Slide had said 
to him. The potted peas Committee was again on, and he had intend- 
ed to be in the committee-room by twelve punctually ; but he had been 
unable to leave Mr. Bunce in the lurch, and it was now past one. In- 
deed, he had, from one unfortunate circumstance after another, failed 
hitherto in giving to the potted peas that resolute attention which the 
subject demanded. On the present occasion his mind was full of Mr. 
Quintus Slide and the People’s Banner. After all, was there not some- 
thing in Mr. Slide’s proposition? He, Phineas, had come into Parlia- 
ment as it were under the wing of a Government pack, and his friend- 
ships, which had been very successful, had been made with Ministers, 
and with the friends of Ministers. He had made up his mind to be 
Whig Ministerial, and to look for his profession in that line. He had 
been specially fortified in this resolution by his dislike to the ballot, — 
which dislike had been the result of Mr. Monk’s teaching. Had Mr. 
Turnbull become his friend instead, it may well be that he would have 
liked the ballot. On such subjects men must think long, and be sure 
that they have thought in earnest, before they are justified in saying 
that their opinions are the results of their own thoughts. But now he 
began to reflect how far this ministerial profession would suit him. 
Would it be much to be a Lord of the Treasury, subject to the domin- 
ion of Mr. Ratler? Such lordship and such subjection would be the 
result of success. He told himself that he was at heart a true Liberal. 
Would it not be better for him to abandon the idea of office trammels, 
and go among them on the People’s Banner? A glow of enthusiasm 
came over him as he thought of it. But what would Violet Effingham 
say to the People’s Banner and Mr. Quintus Slide? And he would 
have liked the Banner better had not Mr. Slide talked about the 
Ouse. 

From the committee-room, in which, alas! he took no active part in 
reference to the potted peas, he went down to the House, and was 
present when the debate was resumed. Not unnaturally, one speaker 
after another made some allusion to the row in the streets, and the 
work which had fallen to the lot of the magistrates. Mr. Turnbull 
had declared that he would vote against the second reading of Mr. 
Mildmay’s bill, and had explained that he would do so because he 
could consent to no Reform Bill which did not include the ballot as 
one of its measures. The debate fashioned itself after this speech of 
Mr. Turnbull’s, and turned again very much upon the ballot, — although 
it had been thought that the late debate had settled that question. 
One or two of Mr. Turnbull’s followers declared that they also would 
vote against the bill,—of course, as not going far enough ; and one or 
two gentlemen from the Conservative benches extended a spoken wel- 
come to these new colleagues. Then Mr. Palliser got up and ad- 
dressed the House for an hour, struggling hard to bring back the real 
subject, and to make the House understand that the ballot, whether 
good or bad, had been knocked on the head, and that members had 
no right at the present moment to consider anything but the expedien- 
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cy or inexpediency of so much Reform as Mr. Mildmay presented to 
them in the present bill. 

Phineas was determined to speak, and to speak on this evening if he 
could catch the Speaker’s eye. Again the scene before him was going 
round before him ; again things became dim, and again he felt his 
blood beating hard at his heart. But things were not so bad with him as 
they had been before, because he had nothing toremember. He hardly 
knew, indeed, what he intended to say. He had an idea that he was 
desirous of joining in earnest support of the measure, with a vehement 
protest against the injustice which had been done to the people in gen- 
eral, and to Mr. Bunce in particular. He had firmly resolved that no 
fear of losing favour with the Government should induce him to hold 
his tongue as to the Buncean cruelties. Sooner than do so he would 
certainly “go among them” at the Banner office. 

He started up, wildly, when Mr. Palliser had completed his speech ; 
but the Speaker's eye, not unnaturally, had travelled to the other side 
of the House, and there was a Tory of the old school upon his legs, — 
Mr. Western, the member for East Barsetshire, one of the gallant few 
who dared to vote against Sir Robert Peel’s bill for repealing the Corn 
Laws in 1846. Mr. Western spoke with a slow, ponderous, unimpress- 
ive, but very audible voice, for some twenty minutes, disdaining to 
make reference to Mr. Turnbull and his politics, but pleading against 
any Reform, with all the old arguments. Phineas did not hear a word 
that he said ;—did not attempt to hear. He was keen in his resolu- 
tion to make another attempt at the Speaker’s eye, and, at the present 
moment was thinking of that, and of that only. He did not even give 
himself a2 moment's reflection as to what his own speech should be. He 
would dash at it and take his chance, resolved that at least he would 
not fail in courage. ‘Twice he was on his legs before Mr. Western had 
finished his slow harangue, and twice he was compelled to reseat him- 
self,—thinking that he had subjected himself to ridicule. At last the 
member for East Barset sat down, and Phineas was conscious that he 
had lost a moment or two in presenting himself again to the Speaker. 

He held his ground, however, though he saw that he had various 
rivals for the right of speech. He held his ground, and was instantly 
aware that he had gained his point. ‘here was a slight pause, and as 
some other urgent member did not reseat himself, Phineas heard the 
president of that august assembly call upon himself to address the 
House. The thing was now to be done. There he was with the 
House of Commons at his feet, —a crowded House, bound to be his 
auditors as long as he should think fit to address them, and reporters 
by tens and twenties in the gallery ready and eager to let the country 
know what the young member for Loughshane would say in this his 
maiden speech. 

Phineas Finn had sundry gifts, a powerful and pleasant voice, which 
he had learned to modulate, a handsome presence, and a certain natural 
mixture of modesty and self-reliance, which would certainly protect him 
from the faults of arrogance and pomposity, and which perhaps might 
carry him through the perils of his new position. And he had also the 
great advantage of friends in the House who were anxious that he 
should do well. But he was not that gift of slow blood which on the 
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former occasion would have enabled him to remember his prepared 
speech, and which would now have placed all his own resources within his 
own reach. He began with the expression of an opinion that every 
true reformer ought to accept Mr. Mildmay’s bill, even if it were ac- 
cepted only as an instalment, — but before he had got through these 
sentences, he became painfully conscious that he was repeating his own 
words. 

He was cheered almost from the outset, and yet he knew as he went 
on that he was failing. He had certain arguments at his fingers’ ends, 
— points with which he was, in truth, so familiar that he need hardly 
have troubled himself to arrange them for special use, — and he forgot 
even these. He found that he was going on with one platitude after 
another as to the benefit of reform, in a manner that would have shamed 
him six or seven years ago at a debating club. He pressed on, fearing 
that words would fail him altogether if he paused ;—but he did in 
truth speak very much too fast, knocking his words together so that no 
reporter could properly catch them. But he had nothing to say for the 
bill except what hundreds had said before, and hundreds would say 
again. Still he was cheered, and still he went on ; and as he became 
more and more conscious of his failure there grew upon him the idea, 
—the dangerous hope, that he might still save himself from ignominy 
by the eloquence of his invective against the police. 

He tried it, and succeeded thoroughly in making the House under- 
stand that he was very angry ;— but he succeeded in nothing else. He 
could not catch the words to express the thoughts of his mind. He 
could not explain his idea that the people out of the House had as 
much right to express their opinion in favour of the ballot as members 
in the House had to express theirs against it ; and that animosity had 
been shown to the people by the authorities because they had so ex- 
pressed their opinion. Then he attempted to tell the story of Mr. 
Bunce in a light and airy way, failed, and sat down in the middle of it. 
Again he was cheered by all around him, —cheered as a new member 
is usually cheered, — and in the midst of the cheer would have blown 
out his brains had there been a pistol there seady for such an operation. 

That hour with him was very bad. He did not know how to get up 
and go away, or how to keep his place. Forsome time he sat with his 
hat off, forgetful of his privilege of wearing it ; and then put it on hur- 
riedly, as though the fact of his not wearing it must have been observed 
by everybody. At last, at about two, the debate was adjourned, and 
then as he was slowly leaving the House, thinking how he might creep 
away without companionship, Mr. Monk took him by the arm. 

“ Are you going to walk?” said Mr. Monk. 

“Yes,” said Phineas ; “I shall walk.” 

“Then we may go together as far as Pall Mall. Come along. 
Phineas had no means of escape, and left the House hanging on Mr. 
Monk’s arm, without a word. Nor did Mr. Monk speak till they were 
out in Palace Yard. “It was not much amiss,” said Mr. Monk ; “but 
you'll do better than that yet.” 

“Mr. Monk,” said Phineas, “I have made an ass of myself so thor- 
oughly, that there will at any rate be this good result, that I shall never 
make an ass of myself again after the same fashion.” 
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“ Ah!—I though you had some such feeling as that, and therefore 
I was determined to speak to you. You may be sure, Finn, that I do 
not care to flatter you, and I think you ought to know that, as far as I 
am able, I will tell you the truth. Your speech, which was certainly 
nothing great, was about on a par with other maiden speeches in the 
House of Commons. You have done yourself neither good nor harm. 
Nor was I desirable that you should. My advice to you now is, never 
to avoid speaking on any subject that interests you, but never to speak 
for above three minutes till you find yourself as much at home on your 
legs as you are when sitting. But do not suppose that you have made 
an ass of yourself, — that is, in any special degree. Now, good-night.” 


(To be continued.) 
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LUCRETIUS. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON, POET LAUREATE. 


Luciiia, wedded to Lucretius found, 

Her master cold » for when the morning flush 

Of passion and the first embrace had died 
Between them, though he loved her none the less, 
Yet often when the woman heard his foot 

Return from pacings in the field, and ran 

To greet him with a kiss, the master took 

Small notice, or.austerely, for — his mind 

Half buried in some weightier argument, 

Or fancy-borne perhaps upon the rise 

And long roll of the Hexameter — he past 

To turn and ponder those three hundred scrolls 
Left by the Teacher whom he held divine. 

She brooked it not ; but wrathful, petulant, 
Dreaming some rival, sought and found a witch 
Who brewed the philter which had power, they said, 
To lead an errant passion home again. 

And this, at times, she mingled with his drink, 
And this destroyed him ; for the wicked broth 
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Confused the chemic labor of the blood, 

And tickling the brute within the man’s brain 
Made havoc among those tender cells, and checked 
His power to shape: he loathed himself ; and once 
After a tempest woke upon a morn 

That mocked him with returning calm and cried,— 


“Storm in the night! for thrice I heard the rain 
Rushing ; and once the flash of a thunderbolt — 
Methought I never saw so fierce a fork — 

Struck out the streaming mountain-side, and showed 
A riotous confluence of watercourses 

Blanching and billowing in a hollow of it, 

Where all but yester-eve was dusty-dry. 

Storm and what dreams ye holy gods, what dreams, 
For thrice I wakened after dreams. Perchance 
We do but recollect the dreams that come 
Just ere the waking: terrible! for it seemed 
A void was made in Nature; all her bonds 
Cracked ; and I saw the flaring atom-streams 
And torrents of her myriad universe 
Ruining along the illimitable inane, 

Fly on to clash together again, and make 

Another and another frame of things 

Forever: that was mine, my dream, I knew it — 
Of and belonging to me, as the dog 

With inward yelp and restless forefoot plies 

His function of the woodland: but the next! 

I thought that all the blood by Sylla shed 

Came driving rainlike down again on earth, 

And where it dashed the reddening meadow, sprang 
No dragon warriors from Cadmean teeth, 

For these I thought my dream would show to me, 
But girls, Hetairai, curious in thefr art, 

Hired animalisms, vile as those that made 

. The mulberry-faced Dictator’s orgies worse 

Than aught they fable of the quiet Gods. 

And hands they mixt, and yelled and round me drove 
In narrowing circles till I yelled again 

Half suffocated, and sprang up, and saw — 

Was it the first beam of my latest day? 

Then, then, from utter gloom stood out the breasts, 
The breasts of Helen, and hoveringly a sword 
Now over and now under, now direct 
Pointed itself to pierce, but sank down shamed 
At all that beauty ; and as I stared, a fire, 

The fire that left a roofless Ilion, 
Shot out of them, and scorched me that I woke. 

Is this thy vengeance, holy Venus, thine, 
Because I would not one of thine own doves, 
Not even a rose, were offered to thee? thine, 
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Forgetful how my rich procemion makes 
Thy glory fly along the Italian field, 
In lays that will outlast thy Deity? } 

Deity? nay, thy worshippers. My tongue 
Trips, or I speak profanely. Which of these 
Angers thee most, or angers thee at all? 

Not if thou be’st of those who far aloof 
From envy, hate and pity, and spite and scorn 
Live the great life which all our greatest fain 
Would follow, centred in eternal calm. 

Nay, if thou canst, O Goddess, like ourselves 
Touch, and be touched, then would I cry to thee 
To kiss thy Mavors, roll thy tender arms 
Round him, and keep him from the lust of blood 
That makes a steaming slaughter-house of Rome. / 

Ay, but I meant not thee ; I meant not her, ( { 
Whom all the pines of Ida shook to see 
Slide from that quiet heaven of hers, and tempt 
The Trojan, while his neat-herds were abroad : 
Nor her that o’er her wounded hunter wept 
Her Deity false in human-amorous tears ; 

Nor whom her beardless apple-arbiter 

Decided fairest. Rather, O ye Gods, i 
Poet-like, as the great Sicilian called 

Calliope to grace his golden verse — 

Ay, and this Kypris also — did I take 

That popular name of thine to shadow forth 

The all-generating powers and genial heat 

Of Nature, when she strikes through the thick blood 
Of cattle, and light is large and lambs are glad 
Nosing the mother’s udder, and the bird 

Makes his heart voice amid the blaze of flowers 
Which things appear the work of mighty Gods. 

The Gods! and‘if I go my work is left 
Unfinished —7/ I go. ‘The Gods, who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world, 

Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 

Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm! and such, 
Not all so fine, nor so divine a calm, 

Not such, nor all unlike it, man may gain 
Letting his own life go. The Gods, the Gods 
If all be atoms, how then should the Gods 
Being atomic not be dissoluble, 

Not follow the great law? My master held 
That Gods there are, for all men so believe. 
I prest my footsteps into his, and meant 
Surely to lead my Memmius in a train 

Of flowery clauses onward to the proof 
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That Gods there are, and deathless. Meant? I meant? 
I have forgotten what I meant: my mind 
Stumbles, and all my faculties are lamed. 

Look where another of our Gods, the Sun, 
Apollo, Delius, or of older use 
All-seeing Hyperion — what you will — 
Has mounted yonder ; since he never sware, 
Except his wrath were wreaked on wretched man, 
That he would only shine among the dead 
Hereafter ; tales! for never yet on earth 
Could dead flesh creep, or bits of roasting ox 
Moan round the spit ; nor knows he what he sees, 
King of the East although he seem, and girt 
With song and flame and fragrance, slowly lifts 
His golden feet on those impurpled stairs 
That climb into the windy halls of heaven: 
And here he glances on an eye new-born, 
And gets for greeting but a wail of pain ; 
And here he stays upon a freezing orb 
That fain would gaze upon him to the last: 
And here upon a yellow eyelid fallen 
And closed by those who mourn a friend in vain, 
Not thankful that his troubles are no more. 
And me, although his fire is on my face 
Blinding, he sees not, nor at all can tell 
Whether I mean this day to end myself, 
Or lend an ear to Plato where he says, 
That men like soldiers may not quit the post 
Allotted by the Gods: but he that holds 
The Gods are careless, wherefore need he care 
Greatly for them, nor rather plunge at once, 
Being troubled, wholly out of sight, and sink 
Past earthquake — ay, and gout and stone, that break 
Body toward death, and palsy, @eath-in-life, 
And wretched age — and worst disease of all, 
These prodigies of myriad nakednesses, 
And twisted shapes of lust, unspeakable, 
Abominable, strangers at my hearth 
Not welcome, harpies miring every dish, 
The phantom husks of something foully done, 
And fleeting through the boundless universe, 
And blasting the long quiet of my breast 
With animal heat and dire insanity. 

How should the mind, except it loved them, clasp 
These idols to herself? or do they fly 
Now thinner, and now thicker, like the flakes 
In a fall of snow, and so press in, perforce 
Of multitude, as crowds that in an hour 
Of civic tumult jam the doors, and bear 
The keepers down, and throng, their rags and they, 
The basest, far into that council-hall 
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Where sit the best and stateliest of the land ? 
Can I not fling this horror off me again, 
Seeing with how great ease Nature can smile, 
Balmier and nobler from her bath of storm, 
At random ravage? and how easily 
The mountain there has cast his cloudy slough, 
Now towering o’er him in serenest air, 
A mountain o’er a mountain, ay, and within 
All hollow as the hopes and fears of men. 
But who was he, that in the garden snared 
Picus and Faunus, rustic Gods? a tale 
To laugh at — more to laugh at in myself — 
For look! what is it? there? yon arbutus 
Totters ; a noiseless riot underneath 
Strikes through the wood, sets all the tops quivering — 
The mountain quickens into Nymph and Faun ; 
And here an Oread (how the sun delights 
To glance and shift about her slippery sides 
And rosy knees, and supple roundedness, 
And budded bosom-peaks) who this way runs 
Before the rest — A satyr ; a satyr ; see — 
Follows ; but him I proved impossible ; 
Twy-natured is no nature: yet he draws 
Nearer and nearer, and I scan him now 
Beastlier than any phantom of his kind 
That ever butted his rough brother-brute 
For lust or lusty blood or provender : 
I hate, abhor, spit, sicken at him ; and she 
Loathes him as well ; such a precipitate heel, 
Fledged as it were with Mercury’s ankle-wing, 
Whirls her to me: but will she fling herself, 
Shameless upon me? Catch her, goatfoot: nay, 
Hide, hide them, million-myrtled wilderness, 
And cavern-shadoying laurels, hide! do I wish 
What? that the bush were leafless? or to whelm 
All of them in one massacre? O ye Gods, 
I know you careless, yet careless, to you 
From chilly want and ancient use I call — 
I thought I lived securely as yourselves — 
No lewdness, narrowing envy, monkey-spite, 
No madness of ambition, avarice, none: 
No larger feast than under plane or pine 
With neighbors laid along the grass, to take 
Only such cups as left us friendly-warm, 
Affirming each his own philosophy— 
Nothing to mar the sober majesties 
Of settled, sweet, Epicurean life — 
But now it seems some unseen monster lays 
His vast and filthy hands upon my will 
Wrenching it backward into his ; and spoils 
My bliss in being ; and it was not great ; 
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For save when shutting reasons up in rhythm, 
Or Heliconian honey in living words, 
To make a truth less harsh, I often grew 
Tired of so much within our little life, 
Or of so little in our little life — 
Poor little life that toddles half an hour 
Crowned with a flower or two, and there an end — 
And since the nobler pleasure seems to fade, 
Why should I, beastlike as I find myself, 
Not manlike end myself? — our privilege — 
What beast has heart to do it? And what man, 
What Roman would be dragged in triumph thus? 
Not I, not he, who bears one name with her, 
Whose death-blow struck the dateless doom of kings, 
When brooking not the Tarquin in her veins, 
She made her blood in sight of Collatine 
And all his peers, flushing the guiltless air, 
Spout from the maiden fountain in her heart. 
And from it sprang the Commonwealth, which breaks 
As I am breaking now! 

And therefore now 
Let her, that is the womb and tomb of all, 
Great Nature take, and forcing far apart 
Those blind beginnings that have made me man 
Dash them anew together at her will 
Through all her cycles — into man once more, 
Or beast or bird or fish, or opulent flower — 
But till this cosmic order everywhere 
Shattered into one earthquake in one day 
Cracks all to pieces,— and that hour perhaps 
Is not so far when momentary man 
Shall seem no more a something to himself, 
But he, his hopes and hates, his homes and fanes, 
And even his bones long-laid within the grave, 
The very sides of the grave itself shall pass, 
Vanishing, atom and void, atom and void, 
Into the unseen forever,— till that hour, 
My golden work in which I told a truth 
That stays the rolling Ixionian wheel, 
And numbs the Fury’s ringlet-snake, and plucks 
The mortal soul from out immortal hell, 
Shall stand: ay, surely: then it fails at last 
And perishes as I must; for O Thou, 
Passionless bride, divine Tranquillity, 
Yearned after by the wisest of the wise, 
Who fail to find thee, being as thou art 
Without one pleasure and without one pain, 
Howbeit I know thou surely must be mine 
Or soon or late, yet out of season, thus 
I woo thee roughly, for thou carest not 
How roughly men may woo thee so they win — 
Thus —thus: the soul flies out and dies in the air.” 
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With that he drove the knife into his side : 
She heard him raging, heard him fall ; ran in, 
Beat breast, tore hair, cried out upon herself 
As having failed in duty to him, shrieked 
That she but meant to win him back, fell on him, 
Clasped, kissed him, wailed: he answered, “care not thou! 
What matters? All is over: Fare thee well! ” 








Good Words. 
THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 
A Love Story. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER XII. 


THE postman was by no means a daily visitor at the Misses Kender- 
dine’s door. It is a fact—amusing or melancholy, according as one 
takes it—that society in the aggregate does not very much run after 
resident governesses, or poor school-mistresses ; that they are not likely 
to be inundated with correspondence or haunted with invitations. Of 
course, under no circumstances, are young, good, and lady-like women 
quite without friends or acquaintances ; such loneliness would argue a 
degree of unlovingness, or unloveableness, of which certainly no one 
could accuse the Misses Kenderdine. But this is a busy and a self- 
engrossed world ; it has quite enough to do with its own affairs, and it 
likes to get the full value for all it bestows. The sisters, who had so 
little to give it, had not been troubled with any overplus of its affec- 
tion. Still, there were, in different parts of the country, a few house- 
holds who liked and remembered the Kenderdines ; and even at Ken- 
sington there were some houses where they occasionally visited, or 
went to one of those evening parties, which in London middle-class 
society take the place of the countrified, old-fashioned, “going out to 
tea.” 

They were expecting one of these invitations ; so the postman’s red 
coat gleaming against the green hedge of Love Lane attracted Letty’s 
attention, and his knock roused her to jump up and take in the letter. 
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Edna allowed her to go. She herself had not felt well all the day ;— 
the morning school had been an unusual burden to her, and now it 
was over she took refuge in her favourite American rocking-chair—a 
present from an old pupil—and rocked and rocked, as if in that sooth- 
ing motion the uneasy feeling in mind and body—half weariness, half 
restkessness—would pass away. ‘Though she knew all the while it 
would not ; that there it was, and she must bear it, as many another 
woman had borne it before her—the dull heart-ache, the . hopeless 
want. These sorrows do come, and they conquer even the bravest some- 
times. May He who ordained love to be the crown of life, have pity 
on all those to whom it comes only as a crown of thorns, or who have 
to endure the blankness of its absence—the agony of its loss! Both 
can be endured, and comfort will come at length, but the torture is ter- 
rible while it lasts. Edna endured it but in a small measure, and for a 
short time ; yet the pang was sharp enough to make her, till the end 
of her days, feel unutterable pity and tenderness over those whom the 
world smiles over as “disappointed in love :” those from whose lives 
God has seen fit to omit life’s first and best blessing: or else, though 
this is a lesser grief, to give it and take it away. 

She was sitting listlessly rocking, not thinking much about anything, 
when Letty re-entered with the letter. 

“It is for you, dear. What a funny hand!—a lawyer’s hand, I 
should say. Who can be writing to you, Edna?” 

“T don’t know,” said Edna, indifferently, and then, catching a 
glimpse of the letter, checked herself, with a startled consciousness 
that she did know, or at any rate guess ; that locked up in her desk, in 
a hidden corner, she had a small fragment of the very same hand-writ- 
ing, a most unimportant fragment—memoranda about trains, &c., for 
their railway journey—but still, there it was, kept like a treasure, se- 
creted like a sin. 

“Miss Edna Kenderdine,” read Letty, detaining the letter and ex- 
amining it. “Then it must be froma stranger. A friend would know, 
rs course, that you were Miss Kenderdine. Shall I open it for you, 

ear?” 

“No,” said Edna, and an unaccountable impulse made her snatch 
it, and turn away with it; turn away from her sister, her dear sister, 
from whom she had not a secret in the world. At the first sentence 
she started, glanced at the signature, and then put the letter in her 
pocket, flushing scarlet. 

Letty looked amazed. “What is the matter with you? Is it a love- 
letter? Do say!” 

“It begins like a business letter, and the writer wishes me to read it 
in private and alone,” said Edna, forcing her white lips—she felt, with 
a terrified consciousness, how very white she must be turning now—to 
utter the exact, formal truth. 

“Oh, very well,” replied Letty, a little vexed, but too sweet-tempered 
to retain vexation long. 

She sat down composedly and finished her dinner—lingering a good 
while over the pudding—Letty liked puddings and all good things ; 
while Edna sat, with the letter in her pocket, as quiet and almost as 
silent as if she were made of marble, for a quarter of an hour. Then 
Letty rose. 
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“Now I'll go into the kitchen, for I want to iron out my muslin dress. 
In the meantime, you can read in peace your wonderful letter. You'll 
tell me about it afterwards, Edna, dear. ” 

Touched by her sister’s gentleness, Edna returned a smiling “ thank 
you,” and tried to look as usual, while the dinner was being cleared 
away. But her head was whirling and her pulse beating fast—so fast 
that when she at last took the letter out and opened it, the lines swam 
before her eyes. She had only strength to creep noiselessly up to her 
room at the top of the house, shut herself in, and lock the door. 

There let her be. We will not look at her, nor inquire into what she 
felt or did. Women at least can understand. 

Letty’s muslin dress had, happily, a good many frills and flounces, 
and took a long time in ironing. Not that Letty grumbled at that: she 
had great pleasure in her clothes, and was the last person to treat them 
lightly or disrespectfully, or to complain of any trouble they cost her. 
This dress especially always engrossed so much of her attention and 
affection, that it is doubtful whether she once let her mind stray from it 
to such commonplace facts as business letters. And when it was done, 
she was good-natured enough to recollect that while she had the things 
about she might as well iron Edna’s dress too. She went up-stairs to 
fetch it, but, to her surprise, found the door locked. 

“T will come presently,” answered a very low voice from within. 

“ But your dress, Edna. I want to iron out*your new muslin dress. ” 

“Thank you, dear. Never mind. I will be down presently. ” 

“It was a love-letter then!” pondered Letty to herself as she de- 
scended. “I am sure it was. But who in the wide world can have 
fallen in love with Edna? Poor Edna!” 

“Poor Edna!” Rich Edna! rich in the utmost wealth that heaven 
can give to mortal woman! Oh, when there is so much sadness in this 
world—so much despised love—unrequited love—unworthy love— 
surely the one bliss of love deserved and love returned ought to out- 
weigh all else, and stand firm and sure whatever outside cares may lay 
siege to it. They cannot touch the citadel where the two hearts—the 
one double heart—has entrenched itself, safe and at rest—for ever. 

Edna’s “love” —hopelessly and dearly beloved—had become her 
lover. He wished to make her his wife. Her solitary days were done: 
she stood on the threshold of a new life—in a new world. Never, 
until through the gate of death she should enter on the world everlast- 
ing, would there come to her such another hour as that first hour after 
she read William Stedman’s letter. 

Half an hour after—to so long a space extended her “ presently” 
— Edna Kenderdine crept down-stairs, and then crept on, still quietly, 
into her sister’s arms. ‘ 

“Kiss me, Letty! There are only us two.” 

In a few words—strangely few it seemed, and as if the whole 
thing was quite natural and known beforehand— Edna told her happy 
secret, and the sisters embraced one another and wept together, the 
harmless tears that women are sure to shed, and are not women at all 
if they do not shed, on these occasions. 

“ At first Letty was considerably surprised—perhaps a little more 
than surprised—but she had the good taste and _ good feeling not to 

° 
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say overmuch on this head, and not to refer, even in the most passing 
way, to certain remarks of her own during the last two days, which 
must have been, to say the least, rather annoying to remember. But 
if Letty was a little disappointed and humiliated —and it was scarcely 
in human nature that she should not be—after having so confidently 
placed herself and Dr. Stedman in the position of the Irish ballad 
couplet — 


“Did ye ever hear of Captain Baxter 
Whom Miss Biddy refused afore he axed her ?” 


her vanity was too innocent, and her nature too easy, to bear offence 
long. After her first surprise was over, her congratulations were given 
with sufficient warmth and sincerity. 

“Well, Edna dear ; you know I always liked him, and I dare say I 
shall find him a very good brother-in-law ; and really it will be rather 
convenient to have a man in the family. But to think that after all the 
offers I have had, you should be the first to get married, or anyhow en- 
gaged. Who would ever have expected such a thing!” 

“Who would, indeed!” said Edna in all simplicity, and with a sense 
almost of contrition for the fact. 

“Well, never mind!” answered Letty, consolingly ; “I am sure I 
hope you will be very happy ; and as for me””—she paused and sighed 
—“T should not wonder if I were left an old maid after all, in spite of 
my appearance.” 

Which catastrophe, so dolefully prognosticated, would have awakened 
a smile yesterday ; but to-day Edna could not smile. Though her joy 
was only an hour old, it was so intense, so perfect, that it seemed to 
absorb the whole of life, as if she knew not how she had ever lived 
without it. Thinking of her sister who had it not—who did not even 
comprehend what it was—she felt so sorry that she could have wept 
over her. 

But Letty’s next words dispelled this tender regret. 

“Still, Edna, if I were you, I would not be in any hurry to give the 
young man his answer. And in the meantime we will make some in- 
quiries as to what sort of a practice he has—whether he is likely to be 
in a position to marry soon—and so on. Certainly it is by no means 
so good a match as I myself should have expected to make ; but then 
you are different—I mean your ideas of things are much humbler than 
mine. Didn’t somebody once say you had quite a genius for poverty?” 

“ He said it,” and Edna hung her head, blushing ; then lifted it up 
with a bright, proud, peaceful smile—“ Yes, he said it one day on the 
shore. He knew me even then, and understood me, thank God. ” 

And there came before her a vision of her life to come—not an easy 
one: not that of a woman who slips into marriage to “ better herself, ” 
as servants say—to attain ease and luxury, and position, and all the 
benefits which “a good marriage” is supposed to confer. Hers would 
be a life in which every energy would be tested, every power put to 
use —which would exact unlimited patience, self-denial, courage, 
strength ; the life, in short, of a woman who does not care to be a 
man’s toy and ornament, but desires rather to be his helpmeet—sup- 
plying all he needs, as he supplies all she needs, teaching her through 
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the necessities of every day how to fulfil the perfect law of love—self- 
sacrifice. 

Edna knew she should have a hard life. Though Dr. Stedman was 
still tolerably ignorant about their circumstances, he had taken good 
care to inform her everything about his own. She was well aware that 
he was poor — proud also— perhaps on account of the poverty. She 
guessed, with her quick-sighted love, that his temper was not the sweet- 
est in the world — though she could find excuses for that. But she be- 
lieved in him —she honoured him, for she had never seen anything in 
him that was not worthy of honour ; and, last little fact of all, which 
included all the rest, she loved him. 

Letty watched her a minute—with that happy smile on her face. 
“Well, Edna, dear, if you are satisfied, so am I. It is, of coyrse, your 
own affair entirely. I would only advise you take time.” 

“Certainly I shall. It is sure to be a long engagement.” 

Letty shook her head pathetically. “Ah! if there is one thing more 
than another which I should object to, it is a long engagement. It 
wears a girl to death, and cuts off all her chances elsewhere. And 
suppose in the meantime she should receive a better offer?” 

Edna dropped her sister’s hand. “Letty, we had better talk no 
more. If we talked to everlasting, I could never make you under- 
stand.” 

She spoke sharply, almost angrily ; and then, seeing no anger, only 
mild amazement, on Letty’s beautiful face, she repented. With the 
yearning that every woman must have at this crisis in her life, to fall 
on some other woman’s neck and ask for a little love—a little sym- 
pathy, on the new strange path she had just entered — she turned back 
again to her sister, who kissed her once more. : 

“Really now, I did not mean to vex you, Edna. Of course you 
know your own mind —you always did; and had your own way, too, 
in everything — Ill tell him so, and frighten him.” 

Edna smiled. 

“ And what does he say to you?) Do show me your love-letter —I 
always showed you all mine!” 

But this was a different thing quite. Edna closed her little hand 
fiercely over it— her one possession, foretaste of her infinite wealth to 
come. It was hers —all her own, and the whole world should neither 
pry into it, nor steal it, nor share it. 

“Well, never mind. You always were a queer girl,” said Letty, 
patiently. “But at least you'll tell me when he is coming here. This 
is Saturday —I suppose he will want to come to tea on Sunday?” 

And so the misty, beautiful, woudrous dream condensed itself into a 
living common-place reality. There was a note written, which consist- 
ed of the brief word “come,” naming the day and hour. This was 
sent by their servant, who looked much astonished, and hoped nobody 
was ill and wanting the doctor ; and then the two sisters sat down side 
by side, for even Letty was silent awhile. 

At last, however, she could hold her tongue no longer, but began 
talking in her smoothly flowing, inconsequent way. 

“T wonder what sort of a house he lives in, and whether it is well 
furnished. Of course we can’t go and see—it would not be proper ; 
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but I will try and find out. And this house of ours —I suppose it will 
have to be given up. No man would like his wife to go on keeping 
school. He would never let her work, if he could help it:—in such a 
common way too. Ah, Edna, you are the lucky woman after all! I 
wish I had somebody to work for me.” 

“Do you?” said Edna, absently. 

“Oh, how nice it must be! To have nothing to do all day long, and 
everything pretty about one, and perhaps a carriage to ride in and no 
trouble at all. Heigho! I wish I were married too, though it shouldn’t 
be to anybody like Dr. Stedman. But my dear, since it is to be, and 
you are fond of him, and, as I have said, you are your own mistress, 
and must please yourself: do just tell me what you think about things. 
In the first place, what ought your wedding-dress to be?” 

“Hush,” Edna whispered. “Please don’t talk any more. I can’t 
bear it.” And then she threw herself into her sister’s arms, and cried 
passionately ; half for joy, half for sorrow. So the day ended —the 
day of days which closed up for ever one portion of the sister’s lives: 
a day, to Letty, scarcely different from any other, but to Edna, like that 
first day which marked the creation of a new world. 

She scarcely slept all night: still she rose and went to church as 
usual. She was neither afraid nor ashamed. She knew the Great 
Searcher of hearts would not punish her, because in every thanksgiving 
was a thought of Aim, and every prayer was a prayer for two. She 
walked home with her sister through the green lane — Letty vaguely won- 
dering what church Dr. Stedman attended —she hoped he did go to 
church regularly somewhere, for nothing made a man look so respectable, 
especially if he were a doctor. Edna had a sweet composure of mien 
—a gentle dignity such as had never been seen in her before ; inas- 
much as more than one stray acquaintance told her “ how well she was 
looking.” At which she felt so glad. 

But during the afternoon—the long still Sunday afternoon — with 
the warm jessamine-scented air creeping in through the half-closed 
Venetian blinds, some of her nervousness returned, her quick restless 
movements, her little abruptness of speech. She went about from 
room to room, but could not sit long anywhere. 

Letty watched her with a condescending interest, rather trying to bear. 
“Tt’s natural, dear, quite natural. I used to feel the same way myself. 
when one of them was coming. Dear me! what a long time ago it 
seems since anybody came to see me? But even one’s sister’s lover is 
better than none. I hope you will settle with Dr. Stedman to come 
every Sunday. And he might sometimes bring his brother with him, 
for it will be desperately dull for me, you know. Well, I declare! 
Punctuality’s very self! For it is just five minutes to six, and I am 
sure I see a gentleman striding down Love Lane. I'll run down-stairs 
and open the door ; shall I, Edna?” 

Edna assented, but she could not utter a word more. She stood at 
her window — the window where she was fond of sitting, and had sat 
so many an hour, and dreamed so many a maiden-dream. She watch- 
ed him coming, a tall figure, strong and active, walking firmly, without 
pauses or hesitation, and though sometimes turning the head round to 
glance — Edna guessed whither! There he was, the ruler of her life, 
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her friend, her lover, some day to be her husband. He was coming to 
assume his rights, to assert his sovereignty. A momentary vague ter- 
ror smote her, a fear as to the unknown future, a tender regret for the 
peaceful, maidenly, solitary days left behind, and then her heart recog. 
nized its master and went forth to meet him ; not gleefully, with tim- 
brels and dances, but veiled and gentle, grave and meek ; contented 
and ready to obey him, “even as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling him 
lord.” 

Edna long remembered, in years when it was a comfort to have it to 
remember, how exceedingly good Letty was that day ; how she went 
down herself to welcome Dr. Stedman, and behaved to him —as he 
told Edna afterwards — in a way so womanly, friendly, and sisterly, that it 
took away all his awkwardness; and by the time another little light 
footstep was heard on the stairs, he was found sitting —as quietly as 
if he had sat there every Sunday for years — in the great arm-chair by 
the window, with his face, pale indeed, but radiant with the light of 
happiness, the one only happiness which ever gives that look, turned 
towards the opening door. 

It opened, and Edna came in. 

I have said this little woman was not beautiful, not even pretty ; but 
there was a lovesomeness about her— her neat, small, airy figure, her 
harmonious movements, and her dainty hands, which often grew into 
absolute loveliness: at least, would, in the eyes of any man who had 
the sense to love her, and prize her at her worth. Woman as she was 
— all woman— she was 


“ Yet a spirit too, and bright, 
And something of an angel light.” 


And as this man — this big, tall, and, it might once have been, rather 
rough man — looked at her, standing in the doorway in her lilac mus- 
lin dress, his whole soul came into his eyes, though there was also a 
mingled expression of dread, as if expecting that while he gazed her 
wings would grow, and she would fly away from him. 

He rose, and advanced a step forward ; then he and the lilac angel 
shook hands—humanly —in a most common-place fashion. After 
which Letty, with astonishing tact, discovered the immediate necessity 
of “seeing about tea,” and disappeared. 

There are those who despise small rooms and homely furniture ; to 
whom Love is nothing except he comes dressed in fine clothes, and inhab- 
iting splendid drawing-rooms. Of course, under such circumstances, 
when Poverty enters in at the door, the said Love will surely fly out at 
the window. He has been far too much accustomed to think of him- 
self and his own ease. Undeniably, it is very pleasant to be rich, to 
inhabit handsome houses, and be dressed in elegant clothes ; and there 
is a kind of love so purely external, selfish, and self-seeking, that it cannot 
exist unless it has also these things. But the true love is something far 
far beyond. And Edna, when William Stedman took her in his arms 
—just herself and nothing more—in her common muslin gown, with 
no attractive surroundings, for the parlour was small and humble as 
well could be — asking her if she could love him, and if she were afraid 
to be a poor man’s wife — Edna knew what that true love was. 
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They sat long talking, and he told her everything, including a little 
confession which perhaps every man would not have made ; but this 
man was so conscientiously honest that he could not have been happy 
without making it — that his first passing fancy had been for her beau- 
tiful sister. 

“ And I like her still—I shall always like her,” added he, with an 
earnest simplicity that made Edna smile, and assured her more than 
ever of the love that was far deeper than all telling. “ And— before 
you get anxious about it, I wish to say one thing — Letty shall never 
leave you, if you do not wish it, and I will always be good to her. 
Who could help it? She is so charming to look at— so sweet tem- 
pered —so kindly. I like her exceedingly ; but as for loving — ” 

Edna gave one shy inquiring glance into the passionate face, then, 
in the strange familiarity — sacred as sweet — which one little hour had 
brought about between them, she laid her head upon his shoulder, say- 
ing gently — 

“Tam not afraid. I know you will never love anybody but me.” 

And when at last Letty came in, after a most lengthy and benevo- 
lent rattling of the door-handle, William Stedman went up to her and 
kissed her like a brother. 

“It is all settled, and you are to live with us. We never mean to 
part with you — except to somebody better than ourselves.” 

Thus, quietly, in his brief masculine way, he cleared off the only 
weight on Edna’s mind—in the only way in which it could be done. 
And as she looked up to him with grateful eyes, loving him all the 
dearer, because of the tenderness he showed to her own flesh and 
blood, he inly vowed that he would never let her know how in resign- 
ing his first great happiness of a married home all to themselves, he 
had made a very great sacrifice. 

Letty thanked him, not with overmuch emotion, for she was so used 
to be first considered, that she took it quite naturally. Then, with a 
little common-place quizzing—not ill-meant but rather inappropriate 
—she sat down in Edna’s place to pour out tea and enjoy the distinc- 
tion of entertaining “the man of the family.” 

When the meal was ended, Dr. Stedman, in the aforesaid capacity, 
which he accepted in a cherry and contented manner, proposed that 
they should at once enter upon the question of ways and means. 

“Which means being married, I suppose?” laughed Letty. 

“Yes, he answered, with a deep blush, and then dashed at the sub- 
ject abrubtly and desperately. “I do not wish to wait—not a day 
after I get a hospital appointment which I have been long trying for, 
and have now a good chance of. With that and my profession, we 
could live. And Julius, he will have enough to live upon too. ” 

“Will he live with you? Then how can I?”—asked Letty, bridling 
up with a sudden fit of propriety. ; 

“No, not with us,” was the answer, strong, decisive, and almost an- 
gry. “As she knows,” glancing at Edna, “there is two hundred a 
year which, if necessary, he can have; part or whole; but I will not 
have him living with me. Two men in one house would never do;” 
and then he told, cursorily, the “ slight difference””—so he called it— 
which he had had with his brother, and how he had not seen him since, 
Julius having gone next morning on a painting expedition. 
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Edna looked grave, but Letty listened with considerable amusement. 

“ And so Julius—I may say ‘Julius,’ as he will be my half-brother- 
in-law, you know—wanted to come and see us, and you prevented 
him? And if this quarrel had not happened, you would not have writ- 
ten? Perhaps you would never have made up your mind to ask Edna 
at all?” 

The silly woman had hit upon something like a truth, or near enough 
thereto to vex the man a little. 

“T assure you, Miss Letty—but excuse my explaining. Your sister 
knows all.” 

Yes, Edna did know—all the pride—all the pain — the struggle be- 
tween duty and passion—the difficulty of determining right from wrong 
—honour from cowardice— rashness from fearless faith. Many aman 
has gone through the like before his marriage—the woman neither 
understanding it nor pitying it— but Edna did both. She laid her lit- 
tle hand on his — 

“No heed to explain, I am quite satisfied.” 

“ And Julius?” persisted Letty, who was beginning to find second- 
hand felicity a little uninteresting. -“ Does he know of all this between 
Edna and you?” 

“No, but when he returns on Monday I shall tell him.” 

“ And what will he say?” 

“T think he will say as a brother should —‘ It’s all right. Be happy 
in your own way.’” 

“ But if he does not?” said Edna, tremulously. 

William Stedman looked vexed. Perhaps he knew his brother bet- 
ter than she did, or was less accustomed than she was to think of 
others. 

“T do not contemplate any such impertinent interference on his part. 
But if so, it can make no difference to me. When a man of my age 
chooses his wife, no other man, not even his own brother, has a right 
to say a word. Julius had better not ; I would not stand it.” 

He spoke loudly, like a man used to talk with or listen to women ; a 
man who, right or wrong, liked to have his own way. Truly he was 
far from perfect, this chosen of Edna’s heart. Yet he had a heart too, 
and a conscience, and both these would have understood her moment- 
ary start—the slight shadow which troubled her happy face. But 
though the happiness lessened, the peace remained, and the love which 
had created both. 

“T think,” she said, very gently, “that Julius is too generous to 
make us unhappy. He may be vexed at first, having had you all his 
life —and only you—like Letty and me here. But perhaps he is not 
quite so good as my Letty.” 

And thinking of her gentle sister, and contrasting their ways with the 
fierce ways of these two men—lover and brother, with whom her lot 
was to be bound up for life— Edna trembled a little ; but the next 
minute she despised herself for her cowardice. What was love worth 
if it could not bear a little pain? In the darkened twilight she loosen- 
ed not, but rather strengthened, her clasp of William Stedman’s hand ; 
and as he went on talking, principally to Letty, and about common 
things, the size and arrangements of his house, and his means of furn- 
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ishing it, his good angel might have heard that the man’s voice grew 
softer and sweeter every minute. Already there was stealing into him 
that influence, mysterious as holy, which, without any assertion on 
their part — any parade of rights or complaints of wrong — makes all 
women — Christian women —if they so choose it, the queens of the 
world. Already the future queen had entered into her kingdom. 

He was still talking, being left respectfully by these inexperienced 
maidens, to take the man’s part of explaining and deciding everything, 
when there came a knock to the door, so sudden and startling in that 
quiet Sunday evening that the little house seemed actually to reel. 

“Probably some one for me,” said Dr. Stedman. “I left word at 
home where I might be found, if wanted ; a doctor is always liable to 
be summoned, you know. It is not an easy life for him, or for his 
household, ” added he, with a slightly shy and yet happy smile. 

“Oh,” cried Letty, “I wouldn’t marry a doctor upon any account, 
as I always said to Edna,” — whose conscious blush showed how com- 
pletely the good advice had been thrown away. 

But just this minute the front door was opened, and the voice of a 
man, hurried and eager, was heard inquiring for the Misses Kender- 
dine ; also, in not too gentle tones, whether Dr. Stedman was here? 

“Itis Julius,” said Letty. But what happened next is serious enough 
to require another chapter. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Juttus STEDMAN entered the parlour in a rather excited state. Not 
with wine — that was a temptation impossible to the pure-living, refined 
young artist ; but his excitement was of a kind peculiar to the artistic 
and nervous temperament, and might easily have been mistaken for 
that of drink. His face was flushed, his motions abrupt, his speech 
unnaturally loud and fast, and as he stood shading his eyes from the 
sudden dazzle of the lamp-light, even his appearance spoke against 
him ; for his dress was dusty, his long hair disorderly, and his whole 
exterior very far below that standard of personal elegance — nay, dan- 
dyism — which was a strong characteristic of Julius Stedman, 

He bowed to Letty, who was the first to advance towards him. 

“JT am ashamed, Miss Kenderdine, of intruding at this unseemly 
hour ; but my brother— ah, there you are! I have found you out at 
last ;” and he darted over to the doctor’s chair. “You're a pretty fel- 
low, Will ; a nice elder brother !— a proper person to lecture a younger 
one, and teach him the way he should go ;—a good, honest, generous, 
candid " . 





“ Julius!” cried Will, catching him by the arm, and speaking almost 
in a whisper, “command yourself. You forget these ladies. ” 

“Not at all!” And there was no abatement in the shrill, furious 
voice. “I have the highest respect for these ladies. And out of my 
respect, as soon as I came. home (unexpectedly, of course, like a fool 
that I was,) to make it up with you, and found where you were gone, I 
came after you, —I came, just to tell them the plain truth. Miss Ken- 
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derdine, this brother of mine, who comes sneaking here on the 
sly 

Ye Julius!” Not a whisper now, but thundered out in violent passion ; 
then, controlling himself, Will added, “ Julius, you are under an entire 
and ridiculous mistake. Either leave this house with me instantly, or 
sit down and listen to my explanation. ” 

“ Listen — explanation!” repeated Julius, and looked bewildered 
from one to the other of the three whom he had found sitting together 
so familiarly and happily in the pleasant little parlour. 

“Yes,”’ said Will, laying his hand firmly and kindly on his brother’s 
shoulder, “I will explain everything: there is no reason now why I 
should not. I objected to your visiting here, because you had no right 
to come ; and your coming was an injury to these ladies, and would 
have exposed them to all kinds of unpleasant remarks. But with me 
it is different. I came here to-day —and it is my first visit, I assure 
you—with a distinct right, and in a recognised character. Julius, I 
am going to give you a sister. ” 

“A sister!’ The young man turned frightfully pale, and his eyes 
sought — which face was it—Letty’s? Then, as with the strength of 
despair, he forced himself to speak. “Tell me —tell me quick! This 
is so sudden !” 

“ Not sudden in reality —it only seems so,” said William, smiling ; 
“and you like her very much—you know she will make you a good 
sister. Shake hands with him, Edna. ” 

“Edna—is it Edna!” And then, either out of his own natural im- 
pulsiveness, or in the reaction from a still stronger excitement, Julius 
darted forward, and instead of shaking hands, kissed her warmly. “I 
beg your pardon ; but I can’t help it. Oh, you dear little woman — so 
it’s you, is it? — you that have all but brought about a quarrel between 
Will and me —the first we ever had in our lives.” 

“ And the last, I trust,” said Will, cheerily, submitting to have his 
hand almost shaken off. 

“Never mind—never mind, now, old fellow. All’s well that ends 
well. I give you joy. I’m quite content. She will be the best little 
sister in all the world. Shake hands again, Edna —let’s shake hands 
all round.” 

But when he came to Letty, he stopped point blank. 

Letty extended her long fingers in a dignified manner, and smiled 
her benign smile — alike to all—upon the flushed, passionate young 
face. 

“T suppose, Mr. Stedman, this makes you and me a sort of half- 
brother and sister-in-law. I am quite willing. I hope we shall always 
be very good friends — just like brother and sister, indeed.” 

“Thank you,” was the answer, and the young man’s excited mood 
sank into quietness, nay, into more than quietness, sadness. But this 
was nothing uncommon with Julius Stedman, who, after one of his fits 
of high spirits, generally fell into a corresponding fit of gravity and 
melancholy. 

This, or perhaps his mere presence as an extraneous element in what 
had been such a peaceful trio— for, in these early days of betrothal, 
sometimes an easy negative third rather adds to than takes away from 
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the new-found and still unfamiliar happiness — made the evening not 
quite so pleasant as before. In vain Will, with most creditable persist- 
ency, maintained conversation, and Edna by a great effort shook off 
her shyness, and taking her place as hostess, presided at supper — en- 
deavouring to be especially attentive to Julius, and give him a foretaste 
of the good sister she intended to be. For, in the midst of all her 
own joy, her heart warmed to him — this moody, variable, affectionate, 
loveable fellow, who seemed, as so many young men do, like a goodly 
ship with little ballast, the success of whose whole voyage depended 
upon what kind of hand should take the helm. Besides, though she 
knew it was womanish and ridiculous, she could not help having a sort 
of pity for anybody who had lived with William Stedman for so long, 
and would not now live with him much longer. She cculd afford to 
be exceedingly kind and forgiving to poor Julius. 

Still, the cloud did not pass away, and in spite of everybody’s faint 
efforts to disperse it — except Letty’s, who was not acute enough to see 
anything, and went talking on in the most charmingly unconscious and 
inappropriate way — the awkwardness so spread itself, that it was quite 
a relief when the little quartette broke up. Dr. Stedman proposed 
leaving, and then stood with Edna at the window, talking for ever so 
long between themselves ; while Letty, with a nod and a wink, went 
into the passage, beckoning Julius to follow her. 

“We're terribly in the way — we two,” said she, laughing. “Iam 
afraid, on future Sundays, we shall have to retire to the kitchen — that 
is, if you persist in coming to take care of your brother when he goes 
a-courting. But it will be very dull for you, with only stupid me.” 

“Only you!” said Julius, gazing at her as she stood leaning against 
the lobby wall, seeming to illumine the whole place, poor and small as 
it was, with her wonderful beauty. “Only you!” 

And Letty looked down, not unconscious of his admiration, and per- 
haps feeling just sufficiently ill-used by fate as to think herself justified 
in appropriating and enjoying it. That is, if she ever thought at all ; 
or thought ten minutes in advance of the present moment. 

“T suppose those two are very happy,” said Julius, at length, with a 
glance in the direction of the silent parlour. 

“Oh, of course. Everybody is very happy at first. ‘That is— I sup- 
pose so. Not that I know from experience.” 

Julius regarded her with piercing eyes, and then laughed, half care- 
lessly, half cynically. 

“Oh, you and I are old stagers, I suppose. We will not reveal the 

. secrets of the prison-house. Probably, being in love is like being in 
prison.” 

“Eh?” said Letty, puzzled, and then added confidentially ; “I don’t 
like to hear you mention prisons. I hope your brother is not in debt 
—so many young men are, now-a-days. Is he in sufficiently good cir- 
cumstances to warrant his marriage? Not that I would say a word 
against it. Of course, my sister knows her own mind, and acts as she 
thinks right ; she always did. But will they not be very poor? And 
it is such a dreadful thing to be poor.” 

“ A cursed thing!” And there was a gleam, almost a glare, in those 
wild bright eyes of Julius Stedman, as he fixed them on the beautiful 
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creature before him. A creature, whom some fortunate man, say an 
eastern sultan, or a western duke, might have eagerly bought, the one 
with a ring, the other with a given number of piastres, and carried off 
to be robed in silks and hung with diamonds,— laden with every gift 
possible, except that which, perhaps, after all, she might not care for, 
or only as it was accompanied by these other things —his heart. “Yes, 
poverty is a dreadful thing. There I quite agree with you, Miss Ken- 
derdine.” 

“You might as well call me Letty, and so get our relations clear at 
once,” said Letty, coquettishly. 

“Thank you, thank you, Letty,” and he seized her hand. 

“IT mean —our brother and sisterly relations,” said Letty, drawing 
back, upon which Julius apologized, and also drew back immediately. 

“ As you were saying,” observed he after a pause, during which the 
low murmur of talking within came maddeningly to his ears, “ those two, 
our brother and sister, regarded by our wiser eyes, are — simply a pair 
of fools. My brother’s certain income, since you so prudently ask it, 
is only two hundred a-year. Besides that, he may make another two 
hundred by his profession, which comes to four hundred altogether. 
And four hundred a-year is, of course, to a woman, downright poverty. 
I myself think Will is insane to dream of marrying.” 

“What did you say, my boy?” cried Will, coming behind him, with 
a radiant light on his face, though it looked thin and worn still, “ insane, 
am I? Why, it’s Julius, and not I that deserves alunaticasylum. He 
has been in love, off and on, ever since he was fifteen, and never found 
anybody good enough to please him for a month together. Wait, man! 
Wait till you have found the right woman, and have won her too.” 

“ Ah, wait,” said Edna, softly, as in a pretty demure sisterly fashion 
she put both her hands into those of her future brother, and then took 
them away to remove some stray dust that disfigured his coat-sleeve : 
“ wait till that good time comes. And she will be so happy, and so 
very fond of you.” 

“ Bless you, my little sister,” said Julius, in a choked voice, as he 
suddenly bent down and put his lips to Edna’s hand. “No, he’s not 
mad, he’s a lucky fellow, that scamp there. And he has had a com- 
fortless life of late, I know that: and I have not helped to make it 
more comfortable. Perhaps we shall both be the better, we jolly young 
bachelors, for having a woman to keep us in order. Though you'll 
find me a tough customer, I warn you of that, Miss Edna.” 

“Never mind. I'll take you, just as you are, and make the best of 

ou.” 
. With which light jest the two sisters sent the two brothers out under 
the narrow jessamine-scented doorway — out into the brilliant harvest 
moonlight, so dazzling white that it smote one almost with a sense of 
chill. 

Will put his arm through his brother’s, and they walked on a consid- 
erable way before either spoke. At last Julius took the initiative. 

“Well, old fellow, this is a pretty go! Catch a weasel asleep! I 
certainly have been that unfortunate animal. I had no more idea that 
any game of this sort was afoot, than —than the man in the moon, who 
perhaps has more to do with such things than we suspect. Of course 
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love is only a fit of temporary or permanent insanity. By-the-by, what 
a precious fool I was near making of myself to-night !” 

“How?” 

“Oh, in several ways ; but it doesn’t matter now. I’ve come out 
safe and scot-free. And pray, how long is it since you made up your 
mind to marry that little thing?” 

Will winced. 

“TI beg your pardon, but she is such a little thing ; though, I own, 
the best little woman imaginable ; and has such neat pretty ways about 
a house — even such a shabby house as theirs looks cosy with her in it. 
How jolly comfortable she’ll make us —I mean you; for, of course, I 
shall have to turn out.” 

Will said nothing—neither yes nor no. He felt upon him that 
cowardice, purely masculine, which always shrinks from doing anything 
unpleasant. He wished he had had Edna beside him, to put, as plain- 
ly as his own common-sense put it, the fact that a man has no right to 
lay upon his wife more burdens than she can bear ; and that with his 
changeful, moody ways, his erratic habits, and his general Bohemian 
tendencies, Julius was, with all his loveableness, about the last inmate 
likely either to be happy himself, or to make others happy, in a married 
home. That is, unless the home were his very own, and the mistress 
of it had over him the influence, which was the only influence that 
would keep Julius safe — that of a passionately-loved and loving wife. 

All this Will thought, but could not explain. Therefore his only 
refuge was silence. 

. Yes, it’s all right,” said Julius, somewhat coldly ; “and quite nat- 
ural too. I don’t blame you. You have done a deal for me, Will: 
more than any brother, or many a father, would have done. I'll never 
forget it. And I dare sayI shall be able to shift for myself some- 
how.” 

“There will be plenty of time, my dear fellow,” answered Will, in 
rather a husky voice. “TI shall not be married until I get something 
quite certain to start with— probably that appointment which you 
know I have been after so long. And then I shall be able to pay over 
to you, in whole or part, for as long as you require it, the other half of 
grandfather’s money.’ 

“ Will, you don’t mean that?” 

* Yes, I do. In truth, she was so sore about you, and especially 
your being ‘ turned out,’ as she called it, that she would not have had 
me without my promising that arrangement, which will make our mar- 
riage, whenever it does take place, none the worse for anybody.” 

“ But a 

“It’s no use arguing with a woman, especially one who won’t talk, 
only act. Edna is quite determined. Indeed I may say I have pur- 
chased her at the alarming sacrifice of two hundred a-year, payable 
quarterly 





“Will!” cried Julius, stopping suddenly, and looking his brother full 
in the face. The moonlight showed his own, which was full of emo- 
tion. “ You're a pretty pair, you and she — six of one and halfa-dozen 
of the other. I see it all now. Give her my love. No; I'll take it to 
her myself. For me, I’ve been a selfish, luxurious rascal all my life ; 
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but I'll turn over a new leaf, hang me if I won't! I'll take an oath 
against light kid gloves, and rings, and operas. I'll dress like an old 
clothesman, and feed like a day-labourer. And I'll work —by George, 
won't I work!” 

“ That’s right, lad,” said the elder brother, cheerily. “And you'll 
find it all the better when, some day, you have to work for two. 
Meantime instead of the ‘family house’ you wanted to visit at, you'll 
have a brother’s home always to come to. And she will make it so 
bright, as you say. Besides, Letty will be there,” continued Will, dash- 
ing at this fact with a desperate haste, uncertain how it might be 
taken. 

Julius did start, very uneasily. “Is she to live with you?” 

“Yes ; there was no other way. As must be obvious enough, Letty 
is not the person to be left to live alone.” 

“ No,” said Julius, concisely. 

“T doubt whether she will like living with us, for we shall have a 
hard struggle to make ends meet, at any rate, for the first few years ; 
and she is not well fitted for poverty — Letty, I mean.” 

Julius was silent. 

“ But in that case, if she got tired of us, she could easily return to 
her old life as a resident governess, which she often regrets still. Un- 
less in the meantime some young fellow snaps her up, which is far from 
improbable. Her sister says she has had lovers without end, as was 
to be expected ; but none of them were good enough for her. Edna 
hopes, when she does marry, it will be some nice, good fellow, with 
plenty of patience and heaps of money. Letty would never be happy 
unless she lived in clover and cotton-wool. Poor Letty! It’s well for 
me that my Edna is different.” 

William Stedman must have been strangely blind — perhaps that 
little word “my ” produced the blindness, and carried his thoughts in- 
voluntarily away — not to have noticed how dumb grew his talkative 
brother: how he walked on fiercely and fast, swinging his cane, and 
slashing at the hedges in a nervous, exciteable way, as they threaded 
the narrow lanes, which were so pretty twenty years ago, but are now 
vanishing fast, in the streets and squares and “ gardens ” of Campden 
Hill. At last Julius said, with that sudden change from earnestness to 
frivolity which was too commor. in him to cause Will any surprise — 

“ Nevertheless, it’s odd that you and not I should be the fool or the 
madman — for you certainly are both —to commit matrimony. Catch 
me giving up my freedom, my jolly, idle life, to tie myself to any wo- 
man’s apron-string. You’d better think twice of it: eh, old fellow? 
Edna’s a good girl—I don’t deny that; and likes you—TI suppose ; 
she'd be an ass if she didn’t. But is there a girl alive who would go 
on caring for a man unless he had lots of money,— could give her all 
she wanted? and they're always wanting something. All alike, all 
alike ; and a precious lot they are, too. So— 


‘I'd be a bachelor, born in a bower,’ ” 


carolled the young fellow, startling the green lanes and a solitary po- 
liceman with the then popular tune of “I’d be a butterfly,” and invent- 
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ing a ludicrous doggrel parody to it, which was, to say the least, rather 
inappropriate that quiet Sunday night. 

“You're not yourself, Ju,” said William. “ You have got over-tired. 
Didn’t you say you had walked fifteen miles to-day? That was far too 
much. I shall have to keep a sharp look-out after you, even when we 
have a separate establishment.” 

And the elder brother, out of his deep heaven of peace, looked ten- 
derly upon the foolish fellow who did not understand what peace was, 
who was making a mock of it, and trying, like so many other sceptics, 
driven into scepticism less by nature than circumstances, to believe 
that to be non-existent which was only non-beheld. 

Then the two Stedmans, with their bachelor latch-key, entered their 
dull, dark, close house, which breathed the very atmosphere of dreari- 
ness and disorder. Julius went up to bed almost immediately ; but 
William sat long in his empty dining-room, peopling it with wondrous 
visions, brightening it with hearth-light and lamp-light, and, above all, 
the perpetual light of a woman’s smile —the smile which happy love 
brings to a woman’s lips, never to be wholly lest from them until they 
are set in that last, loveliest peace upon which the coffin lid closes — 
which seems to say even to mourning husband or children, “ Be con- 
tent — I am loving you still — with God.” 

William Stedman had to-day seen, beyond a doubt, this love in his 
betrothed’s face — and he felt by that in his own heart that it would be 
his until death. 

He knew, as well as his brother did, that he should be poor enough, 
probably for years: that, with most men, to marry upon his prospects 
would be the height of madness. But then they were men who had 
not learned, like himself, the calm self-denial which disarms poverty of 
half its dangers, half its dread, because holding as its best things the 
things which money can neither give nor take away ; being far too 
proud for the ordinary petty pride of being afraid to seem what one is, 
if that happens to be a little inferior to one’s neighbours. ‘True, he 
had never. starved, never been in debt; for neither alternative often 
happens to an unmarried man who has ordinary health, honesty, and 
brains —at least, if it does, he has usually only himself to blame. 
But William Stedman had beén poor, very poor; he had known how 
hard it is to go on wearing a threadbare coat because you have not five 
pounds to spare for a new one ; how harder still to crave for many an 
accidental luxury which you know you have no right to indulge in. 
And perhaps, hardest of all, to associate with people who, in all but 
money, are fairly your equals, and who never suspect, or never pause 
to think, how your every penny is as momentous as their pounds. In 
short, he had learned, in the many wholesome but painful ways that 
early poverty teaches, the best lesson any young man can learn—to 
control and deny himself. 

Therefore, fitter than most men was he to enter upon that “ holy 
estate,” which, perhaps, derives its very holiness from the fact that it 
requires from both man and woman infinite and never-ending self-de- 


nial: teaching, as nothing else can teach, that complete absorption of 


self into another, which is the key-stone and summit of true happiness. 
Possibly William Stedman did not say all these things to himself, for 
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he was not much given to preaching or to self-examination — in truth, 
he never had time for it ; but he felt them, in a dim, nebulous way ; he 
“took stock of himself,” so to speak, as to whether he was fit for the 
life which lay before him — fit to be trusted with the happiness of a 
sweet, fond, ignorant, innocent woman; whether he had strength for 
her sake to go on with hard work and little pleasure, to place his enjoy- 
ments in inward rather than outward things, and to renounce very much 
that to most young men — Julius, for instance — would be, what he 
himself had jestingly termed, like the linen-drapers’ advertisements, an 
“alarming sacrifice.” 

He was not afraid, for he knew Edna was not. He knew that what- 
ever he had to give up in the world without, would be made up by the 
world within. ‘That this litthe woman would come in on his cheerless, 
untidy hearth like a good fairy, reducing chaos to order, and charming 
away gloom and dulness by her bright, sweet ways. Besides that, he 
felt that with her direct simplicity, her unworldly tone of thought, her 
divine instinct for right and truth, she would come and sit in his heart 
like a conscience —a blessing as well as a delight, making him better 
as well as happier, and happier just because he was better. 

“God has been very kind to me — far kinder than I deserved,” said 
the young man to himself, thinking, in his happiness, more than he often 
found time to think, of the Source whence all happiness flows. And 
his heart melted within him ; and the long, pent-up storm of headlong 
passion, and frantic pride, and bitter self-distrust, which had raged 
within him for weeks and months, and had come to a climax two days 
ago, when he felt himself driven mad by the sound of a voice and the 
touch of a little, ignorant hand,— all ‘this calmed itself down into a 
most blessed quiet, “like a summer ev ening after a thunder-shower, when 
everything is so perfumy, fresh, and green, and the flowers are lifting 
up their heads, and the birds sing doubly loud and clear, even though 
the large-leaved trees are still dropping—— as more than one great, 
heavy drop fell, in this sacred solitude, from William Stedman’s eyes. 

They came from a sudden thought which darted across him— the 
thought, not of Edna, but of his mother. He scarcely remembered 
her — he was only seven years old when she died ; but he knew she 
was a very good woman ; and he had kept up all his life this faint, 
shadowy remembrance with a sort of silent idolatry which had begun 
then in his childish yet tenaciously faithful heart. 

He wondered whether she had any knowledge of what had happened 
to him to-day, and whether she would have been satisfied with the wife 
he had chosen ; and he thought, the next time he saw Edna, he would 
tell her all these his childish recollections, and take her, instead of 
pearls and diamonds, which she altogether refused to accept from him, 
the simple guard-ring which had belonged to his mother. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was now fully ten months since William Stedman and Edna Ken- 
derdine had plighted that promise, which, when made deliberately, 
wisely, and justifiably on both sides, should be held as inviolable as the 
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subsequent vow before the altar. That is, if the love, which is its only 
righteous foundation, lasts. Otherwise, the best wisdom is that which 
Edna sometimes gave in answer to Letty’s murmurings of the misery 
of long engagements, and the advantage of keeping “free.” “When 
he wishes to be free, he is free. The moment he ceases to love me, let 
him go!” 

But this contingency did not seem likely to happen. Though the 
promise had been made conditionally, that is, he had told her in his 
deep humility, that when she found out all the bad things in him, she 
might break it at any time, and he should not blame her —still, she 
found out all the bad things, and she did not break it. Perhaps he too 
discovered certain little earthly specks in his angel’s white wings, just 
enough to keep her from flying away from him ; and survived the dis- 
covery. For two people, who expect to find one another all perfection, 
must be taught such wholesome lessons ; and doubtless these lovers 
had to learn them. But they had the sense to keep both their expe- 
rience and their mode of acquiring it, strictly to themselves. 

“You two never quarrel,” Letty would say sometimes, half puzzled, 
half vexed. “I thought lovers always quarrelled. I am sure I squab- 
bled continually with all mine.” 

At which Edna smiled, and only smiled. Her sister’s unconscious 
plurals precluded all argument. As well reason with the Grand Turk 
on the Christian law of marriage, as talk to poor Letty of the myste- 
rious law of love. 

And yet she was most kind, most good-natured ; an ever welcome 
and convenient third in the various week-day walks, and meetings for 
“ sight-seeing,” which Dr. Stedman contrived to steal out of his busy 
life, and add to those blessed Sundays which he spent with his be- 
trothed, healing thereby all the cares and worries. of the seven days 
past. And he was so good to Letty; he took such pains that she 
should never be forgotten in any pleasure which could be given her, 
that she liked Will very much. But still she moaned sometimes — 
Letty rather enjoyed moaning —over the probable length of Edna’s 
engagement, and the misfortune of her marrying a poor man. 

“ For talk as you like, my dear, ” she sometimes oracularly said, “I am 
certain you would be a deal happier in an elegant house, with a car- 
riage to drive in, and plenty of good society. And—don’t look so 
indignant —I daresay he would love you better — men always do, you 
know, —if you were a little better dressed. ” 

But Edna only smiled, and smoothed out her pretty cottons and 
muslins, as carefully as if they were silks and satins. Perhaps heaven 
had mercifully given her a temperament that did not much care for 
luxuries, except those of heaven’s providing, common and free as air 
and sunshine,—such as cleanliness, order, simplicity, and harmony. 
And then she was so happy, for God had sent her her heart’s desire. 
She sang over her daily work like an April thrush in a thorn-tree, 
building its nest through rain and shine. Letty complained bitterly of 
the delay which made school-keeping still necessary ; Dr. Stedman 
openly grumbled at the school and all belonging to it ; and often be- 
haved exceedingly badly, and very like a man ; but Edna was as gay as 
a lark, and never swerved from her firm determination not to be married 
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till a small certainty made the marriage prudent as regarded them all. 
She declared she should work steadily on, like a brave independent 
little woman as she was, till the very day of her marriage. 

“For,” she said once, with her sweet earnest face lifted up to the 
clouded one of her lover, “I see no pleasure, and no dignity either, in 
idleness. If you had not loved me, I should have been a working wo- 
man to the end of my days, and have worked cheerily too. When you 
can work for me, I’ll work no more. But if ever you needed it, and I 
could do it, I would fall to work again, and you should not hinder me! 
I’d begin once more to teach my little butchers and bakers and candle- 
stick-makers, and think myself honoured in the duty. ” 

And then the strong man would catch her in his arms, and thank 
God he had chosen a woman who, in the countless troubles that man’s 
lot is heir to, would neither be selfish nor cowardly, a burden nor a 
snare ; but, under her soft meekness, would carry about with her a spirit 
fearless as his own. 

After much delay, the long hoped for hospital appointment was given 
—and given to some one else. William told this news to Edna one dark 
night coming through the green lanes home from church —told it 
briefly, almost sharply ; which showed how deep was his disappoint- 
ment. She only pressed his arm and said — 

*“ Never mind. We are young still. It is said to be good to bear 
the yoke in one’s youth. ” 

“Yes, if it is not so heavy as to make one humpbacked for life,” an- 
swered Dr. Stedman with a laugh, tuneless and hard ; then, stopping 
under the next gas-lamp, he saw Edna was crying. His poor Edna, 
whose life was no easier than his own! In the next dark place they 
came to, he turned and clasped her to his heart, with all the bitterness 
melted out of it, but with a passion of yearning that even she could 
not understand. After that, they spoke of the lost hospital appoint- 
ment no more. 

Then, too, Julius fell into a very unsatisfactory state, physical and 
moral, which even if Will had not confided it to her, Edna was too 
sharp-eyed not to see. He looked wretchedly ill, was often moody and 
out of temper ; took vehement fits of work, and correspondent fits of 
despondent idleness. Whether it was that the home he was soon to 
quit lost even its small attractions for him, or from some other nameless 
fancy, but Julius became more erratic than ever: in his comings and 
goings entirely unreliable, save on those Sundays when, whether invited 
or not, he always presented himself with his brother at the Misses 
Kenderdine’s door. 

There might have been a pleasanter guest ; for sometimes he sat 
whole evenings, like a cloud of gloom, by the cheerful fireside ; or else 
startled the whole party by his unnatural flow of spirits. They bore 
with him — everybody always did bear with Julius. And these lovers 
had a quality not universal among people in their circumstances — their 
own happiness made them very patient with those who had none. Be- . 
sides, Julius was not always a dead weight upon Edna and Will ; with 
astonishing tact, he always contrived, early or late, to escape to the 
kitchen fire, which, the servant being absent at church, was faithfully 
presided over by Letty’s favourite cat, large and lovely as herself, — 
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and by Letty. There —he and Letty shared each other’s companion- 
ship for hours. 

What resulted was sure to result, even if the two elders, for once in 
their lives sufficiently self-engrossed as to be oblivious of others, had 
seen what they did not see until too late to prevent. That is, suppos- 
ing they had had any right to prevent it. 

Letty too,— she should not, at this point, be blamed too severely. 
She was like many another woman, not wicked, only weak. It was 
very pleasant to her to be adored, and it would be to nine out of ten of 
the women who read about her in these pages— girls who are taught 
from earliest maidenhood that the grand aim of life is to be loved 
rather than to love. She did not at ali dislike—who would?— after 
her dull’ week’s work, to have, for some hours every Sunday, those 
passionate eyes following her about wherever she moved, that eager 
breath hanging on every word she uttered, whether silly or wise ; those 
looks, which said as plainly as words could say—sometimes joking, 
sometimes earnestly, when he glanced at the lovers —“ Never mind 
them, / live only for you.” Only looks. Julius never committed him- 
self — never said a syllable which, to use Letty’s phrase afterwards, 
could be “taken hold of.” As for flirting, of course she was well used 
to “ that sort of thing,” but this was admiration of a novel kind — per- 
sistent, permanent, and yet kept so safely within limits, and under the 
shadow of their approaching relationship, or connection, or whatever 
they choose to call it — that if at any time during the winter and spring 
Letty had been asked the direct question, which she never was asked, 
— “Is Julius Stedman making love to you?” she would have answered, 
without any falsehood — that is, not in 4er notion of falsehood, — “ Oh, 
dear, no! not the least in the world.” 

And yet all the while she was maddening him with her beauty, be- 
wildering him with her caprices ; sometimes warm, sometimes cold ; 
having little quarrels, and making it up again ; assuming the tenderest 
“sisterly ” confidence, and then sliding off again into perfect coldness 
and unapproachable civility. Doing it all half consciously, half uncon- 
sciously ; aware of her power, and liking to exercise it up to a certain 
extent — an extent that gave herself no inconvenience. But once, when 
the thrushes were singing on the budding trees of Kensington Gardens, 
as they walked there of evenings,— and again, on the first day of the 
Royal Academy, when Julius tock them all in great pride to see his 
first well-hung picture, and Letty looked so beaming and beautiful that 
everybody turned to stare at her, — then, seeing certain alarming symp- 
toms in Julius, she drew in her horns, and was exceedingly cold and 
cautious for a day or two. “For,” she reasoned to herself, and long 
afterwards repeated the reasons to Edna, “ what was I to do with the 
young man? He hadn’t a half-penny.” 

Quite right, Letty Kenderdine — not a half-penny!—only a man’s 
heart, or worse, a man’s soul, to be lost or won, according as a woman 
chooses. But that, in these days, and with many people, is quite im- 
material. 

It was a day rather momentous — that first Monday in May — when 
Julius learnt his picture was hung. Will had decided with Edna that 
they must all go to see it, and the sisters had a wild struggle after 
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sudden spring bonnets to be assumed at a few hours’ notice ; “ for,” 
said Letty, “we can’t go at all unless we go respectable.” And possi- 
bly William Stedman thought a little beyond respectability the happy 
face circled with white daisies under a round-brimmed straw bonnet, 
such as was the fashion then,— which smiled beside him, so delighted 
in the brief holiday with him. For Letty — Letty always looked beau- 
tiful. She was a picture in herself. But, as fate so often balances 
things, she did not care half so much about the pictures as Edna did ; 
nor, handsome as it was, did her face look half so beaming as that one 
from whence William Stedman learnt to see mysteries of loveliness 
which had never come upon his darkened mind before. There was in 
him just enough of the poetic nature to wish he had more of it, and to 
be tenderly reverential towards the beloved woman who had it, and 
whom he thought so infinitely superior to himself. While she, who 
knew herself to have so many faults, to be at times so fierce and hasty, 
passionate and unwise, held a different opinion. 

They examined the pictures, none of which Edna liked better than 
Julius’ own — the landscape about which she had heard so much— 
painted as Julius dared to paint, and, in that anti-Pre-Raphaelite time, 
was greatly despised for painting,— from absolute nature, instead of 
nature diluted through faded Old Masters— Claudes, Poussins, and 
Salvator Rosas,— each a degree further off from reality than the last. 

“Yes,” said Julius, a gleam of hope lighting up his melancholy 
eyes, as they followed a stray sunbeam which kindled in deeper beauty 
his beautiful work ; “this year I think I have not wasted my time. 
Perhaps I may end in being an artist after all.” 

“Were you thinking of being anything else?” asked Edna, sur- 
prised. : 

Julius blushed slightly, “Oh, I think of so many things. A painter 
never makes money, and I want money —terribly. But let us look at 
the pictures, Letty.” She was hanging on his arm, piloted carefully 
through the crowd. “ You were admiring that portrait’s velvet gown — 
here is another well-painted bit of velvet for you, and a bit of sentiment 
too —a girl taking a thorn out of a boy’s finger. What a mildly deter- 
mined air she has ; she won’t let him go, though he winces at the pain 
—just like a man, and just like a woman. The old story. She is 
beginning to hurt him even at seven years old.” 

“ She ought to hurt him, nor be afraid of hurting him, if she can take 
the thorn away,” said Edna, gently. 

“Listen, Will! Now you see what lies before you! Bravo! Who 
wouldn’t rather be a bachelor, if all men’s wives are to be ready with 
needle and pen-knife to wound their spouses — of course, entirely for 
their good. Heigho! What say you, Letty?” 

“TI beg your pardon ; what were you talking about?” replied Letty, 
whose attention had been wholly distracted by a charming bonnet 
which she was most anxious Edna should see and imitate. But Edna 
was absorbed in a picture which she never saw after that day, and 
never even knew whose it was ; but it fastened itself upon her memory, 
to be revived, even after many years, like invisible colour, which some 
magic touch makes fresh as ever. 

It was called “In another Man’s Garden,” and was simply a suburb- 
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an cottage-door, painted with the intense realism then altogether pooh- 
poohed and despised. ‘Thereat— also modern and real, down to coat, 
hat, and stick — stood a young man, bidding the cheery morning adieu 
to his wife and child before going to business,—a happy, intensely 
happy little group, safely shut inside the rose-trellised walls. While 
outside, leaning against the gate, was a solitary figure — a broken-down, 
dust-stained, shabby man — gazing with mournful yearning into “an- 
other man’s garden.” 

Edna looked at her betrothed, then at the picture ; and her eyes 
filled with tears. She could not help it. She understood it all so well. 
So— out of his deep content, did he. 

“Poor fellow!” said William, as if he was speaking of a real per- 
son. 

“Oh, that’s me!” cried Julius, with a short laugh. “I thought you 
would recognize the likeness. The painter is a friend of mine. He 
asked me to sit, and thought I looked the character to perfection. Do 
I, Letty?” ‘ ; 

“What, the gentlemanly young man in the garden?” 

“No; the blackguard outside. That was the character I personated. 
I got quite used to my battered old hat, and stockingless shoes, and 
coat all rags and tatters.” 

“Did you really put on these things? Oh, how nasty of you!” said 
Letty, turning away in great disgust. 

The artist laughed again, more bitterly than before. “Then if I ever 
appear as a returned convict, or a repentant prodigal, it’s of no use 
my coming to you, Letty?” 

“Julius! how can you talk of things so very shocking? It makes 
me quite miserable.” 

Here Letty gave-—and Edna caught, startling her into uneasy sus- 
picion— one of these sidelong, downcast looks, which might well de- 
lude a man into that mad passion which, for the rest of the afternoon, 
gleamed in every feature of Julius Stedman’s face, as he followed her 
like her shadow, and seemed only to live upon her smile. 

“Something will surely happen ; and oh, I wonder —I wonder what 
—” thought Edna, very anxiously ; longing for the next Sunday, when 
she would have a quiet hour to lay all her anxieties upon the wise, ten- 
der manly heart which was her comfort in all her troubles now. 

But as yet there was no chance of a quiet word with William, for the 
four came home to Kensington ignominiously in an omnibus, to Letty’s 
unconcealed dismay. 

“ Ah,” sighed she, “how nice it would be if Dr. Stedman kept his 
brougham, like so many London doctors—lI do so like a carriage!” 
At which Will laughed, but Julius looked dark and sad for the whole 
journey. ® 

It was a recognized rule that the Stedmans should only be received 
on a Sunday, so the four young people parted at the Misses Kender- 
dine’s gate, and Edna and Letty sat down to their late tea, very tired 
both of them—one a little cross, and the other just a little weary- 
hearted. 

Edna could bear her own burdens — their own burdens, she and Wil- 
liam together ; but she thought, if an added weight were to come, and such 
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a serious anxiety as a love affair or marriage engagement between Letty 
and Julius must inevitably be, however it might end, her cares would 
be heavy indeed ; for neither of these two were the sort of people capa- 
ble of bearing their own troubles, to say nothing of lightening other 
people’s. 

As she looked at Letty, so handsome and so helpless, and thought 
of Julius, who had turned from the door in one of his sad sullen tits, 
painful and yet pathetic as those of a naughty child, Edna felt her cour- 
age give away, and her heart sink with that strange foreboding of evil 
which comes sometimes, we know not how or why. Without saying a 
word to Letty —it would have been neither delicate nor wise — she 
pondered over the whole question, till at last, utterly bewildered, it set- 
tled itself into her one grand refuge for all distresses — “I will tell it 
to William next Sunday.” And, comforting as this thought was, it 
brought also a vague longing for the time when their life would be all 
Sundays, when they would be continually together. With it came a 
fear — the fear that will come with deep love — lest something should 
come between them. Only, to their faith and constancy, nothing wuld 
come but death; and that she did not fear, for it would only be falling, 
as David wished to fall, into the hands of God—the same God who 
had already made them so happy. 

“Yes, we have been happy —very happy, and I am very, very thank- 
ful!’ thought poor Edna, and her serenity returned — the unchange- 
able peace of those who have the blessedness of being able to recognize 
their blessings. 

Tired as she was, she took out her work, and was sitting — let us 
boldly confess it — mending a large basketful of stockings, when there 
came a knock at the front door. 

Letty started up from the sofa. 

“That's William’s knock —I know it is. Oh, what can have hap- 
pened!” 

“ Nothing to be frightened at,” said William, who was in the room 
almost as soon as she spoke. Good news, not ill, was written on his 
face. “I beg your pardon. I could not help coming.” He shut the 
door behind him, and then, regardless of her sister's presence, clasped 
Edna tight in his arms. “It has come at last— come at last, thank 
God!” And, in an ecstasy of joy which betrayed how sharp had been 
the unacknowledged suffering, he kissed again and again his betrothed 
wife, —then went over and kissed Letty, and bade her wish him joy. 

Presently, when he was sufficiently calm for a consecutive statement 
to be got out of him, Dr. Stedman told the great news — strangely lit- 
tle it would seem to some people, yet to these two’ was enough to 
uplift them into perfect felicity. 

It was one of those bits of “@ood luck” —he called it nothing more, 
and he always protested he had done nothing to win it — which occa- 
sionally turn the tide of a man’s fortune by giving him, at the outset of 
his career, that slight impetus of help without which a fair start is nearly 
impracticable. A great lady, and good as great, who had been inter- 
ested in Dr. Stedman’s incessant labours among the poor, had offered 
him a permanent appointment as physician to a charitable institution 
which she had founded, and principally supported. His salary was to 
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be £300, and, by-and-by, £400 a-year—a solid found&tion of annual 
income ; while the work could not interfere with his practice, but would 
rather give him opportunities for that continual study of his profession 
which a doctor so much needs, and which, at the beginning of his career, 
he finds so difficult to obtain. Thus the lady, a far-sighted and gener- 
ous woman, in securing his services, benefited both sides, and in doing 
a prudent did also a kindly deed. 

“T wish she knew all the happiness she has given us!” said Edna, 
trembling and agitated ; while Letty, as was her wont under all novel 
and exciting circumstances, began to cry. In fact, they all shed an 
honest tear or two, and then they sat down together — Edna close by 
William, holding Letty’s hand on the other side — to try and realize 
this sudden bliss— thts unexpected change in all their affairs. 

“Does Julius know?” asked Edna anxiously. 

“ No — the letter came after he had gone out. You know he almost 
always does go out of evenings. But it will be a brighter home for 
him to come to when you are there and Letty.” 

William said this in all simplicity, as Edna at once perceived ; and 
his evident unconsciousness of the idea which had lately entered her 
mind shook Edna’s faith in her own quickness of perception. If Wil- 
liam were quite at ease concerning his brother, why should she perplex 
herself or perplex him by speaking of this matter of Julius and Letty? 
So, for the present, she let it slip by ; and when Letty benevolently 
quitted the room and left her alone with her lover, she forgot every- 
thing as lovers do. 

Forgive them, if so be there is any need of forgiveness. Life is so 
short, so changeful, so full of infinite chances of grief and loss, who 
would grudge to anybody a little love, a little happiness? These two 
were ready to take both the sweet and the bitter, the evil and the good, 
believing that both come alike by the Father’s will. Yet who can won- 
der that, as they sat together, knowing they were going to be married 
—not exactly “to-morrow,” as Dr. Stedman had ingeniously suggested, 
but within a few weeks — and that, come weal or woe, they would never 
more be parted, it was surely pardonable if, for awhile, they forgot every- 
body but themselves. 

“ And you are not afraid to begin life with me — to be a poor man’s 
wife? for it will be that, Edna. I can’t dress you any better than this ” 
—touching tenderly her gray merino gown ; “and the carriage Letty 
wants, it may be years before I can give it you, if ever. Oh, my love, 
am I harming you? In marrying you now, at once, while I have still 
only just enough for us to live upon, am I doing you any wrong?” 

“Wrong!” she cried, as she clung round his neck for a minute, and 
then drew back, looking at him with the brightest face— the most ra- 
diant, and yet half-indignant eyes. “Wrong !—you are showing me the 
utmost love, and paying me the chiefest honour that a man can give to 
awoman. You are taking me at your life’s beginning that we, may be- 
gin it together. That is the right thing. Don’t be afraid, William. 
I'll help you—I know I can, for I am not a coward, and I have you. 
Oh! if men were more like you, had your courage, your faith, there 
would not be so many broken hearted women in the world.” 

“ And there would not be so many bad, ruined men, I think, if wo- 
men were more like my Edna.” 
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So talked these two — foolishly, no doubt, and with a vicarious self- 
laudation which is very much the habit of lovers. And yet there was 
truth at the bottom of it; truth which, day by day, as she and Letty 
busied themselves every spare hour in those innocent wedding prepara- 
tions which every honest heart, either of friend or stranger, cannot help 
taking pleasure in, forced itself deeper and deeper upon Edna’s heart. 
No worldly show was there — no hiding with splendid outside formali- 
ties the hollowness within: she was going to be as William said—a 
poor man’s wife ; and expensive clothes, and extravagant outlay of any 
sort, would be merely ridiculous ; but Edna prepared herself for her 
great change with all the happy-heartedness that a bride should have, 
a bride who knows that down to the lowest depth of her soul, is not a 
feeling that need be hidden, not a thought that God, and her husband, 
may not see. 

One little thing made her sorry. Julius did not come to see ‘her, in- 
deed he had taken himself off on an artistic tour in Wales, to be “out 
of the way,” he alleged ; but he wrote, after a few days’ delay, an affec- 
tionate congratulatory letter, and asked her to seek out for him bachelor 
lodgings, as close as possible to their own house, where he meant to be 
exceedingly jolly, and inflict himself upon them several times a week. 
And he sent her as a wedding present a lovely portrait of Letty, com- 
posed out of the many studies he had made of her face, which he said 
briefly “ he knew by heart.” At which remark Letty blushed a little, and 
pouted a little, saying it was “impertinent ;” but was exceedingly grati- 
fied to look at her own exquisite portrait, and hear everybody admire it 
and say how very like it was. 

So fled the time, long and yet how short ; dwindling first into weeks 
and then into days, until the last breaking-up day came, and the two 
young school-mistresses, not without a few sincere tears, sent away. 
their little pupils forever. After that, there was only one more Sun- 
day left for the-Stedmans to come to tea in the old way, which for 
nearly a year had gone on now, and brought with it so much of peace 
and pleasure. No more now of those “courting days,” which are said 
by some to be the happiest, by others the most miserable of their lives. 
Probably, the real truth lies between both these facts, and that the hap- 
piness or misery is according as the lovers create it for themselves. 
Life is not all joy, neither God nor man can make it so ; but it may be 
made all love. And love, that infinite and endless blessing, had been 
held out from heaven to those two, Edna and William ; they had had 
eyes to see it, strength to grasp it, faith to cling toit. They had cause 
to be glad and thankful, and so they were. 


(To be continued.) 








The Saturday Review. 


PERIODICAL WRITERS. 


THERE are born newspapers writers ; and there are born magazine 
writers ; and there are born writers in quarterlies. There are of course, 
besides these, an indefinite number of other writers who happen in a 
greater or less degree to contribute to newspapers, magazines, and 
quarterlies, but of whom we should find it difficult to say that they 
might not with equal success have taken up some other line instead of 
that which they have actually chosen. It is, however, of the former 
class that we now wish to speak. 

It would be difficult, at least in England, where newspaper-writing is 
anonymous, to say who especially have been the typical newspaper 
writers. But of writers in quarterlies Lord Jeffrey is, facile princeps, the 
model, the central type. Not that he was the ablest, or anything like 
the ablest, of those who have given their thoughts to the world through 
this medium. To go no further than the Zdinburgh Review, both 
Sydney Smith and Lord Macaulay were much cleverer men, and their 
articles were much cleverer articles that those of Jeffrey. But it may 
be doubted whether they produced so great an immediate effect, whether 
their: influence as reviewers over their contemporaries was felt equally 
with that of Jeffrey ; and it is quite beyond question that Jeffrey’s 
power was far greater, in proportion to his ability, than was theirs. 
Sydney Smith and Macaulay, had they even been wholly debarred from 
reviewing, would perhaps have produced an effect on the world not 
inferior to that which has in fact resulted from their efforts. But 
Jeffrey, had he not been a reviewer, and moreover a quarterly reviewer, 
would have been nobody. Here he was precisely in his place ; he had 
the very qualities which made him, not indeed the real leader, but the 
recognised arbiter of his generation in literary judgments. He was 
emphatically not a man of genius ; he had no overpowering instinct, 
no inspiration, not even any special insight or enthusiasm. But he had 
an ever watchful common sense, a sympathy with progress and with all 
forms of thought not too violently eccentric, generosity of temper, and 
guardedness of expression. And hence, while the attacks of the Quar- 
terly on Keats and Tennyson produced no lasting effect whatever, the 
attacks of Jeffrey on Wordsworth produced a great and continued effect. 
It is impossible to read them even now without admiration for their 
neatness and plausibility ; essentially unjust, they yet escape the con- 
demnation of injustice, from the evident candour of the writer, the 
impossibility of charging him with any bad passion, with anything 
beyond a deficient feeling for the poetic faculty exerting itself in certain 
new and somewhat startling directions. To Coleridge, indeed, and to 
him alone, Jeffrey was more positively unfair. 

21 
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Suppose even so slight a change as that Jeffrey had written in a 
magazine instead of a quarterly review, he could never have had the 
same influence ; his want of liveliness, which, as it was, helped him to 
gain a character for judicial impartiality, would then have been a hin- 
drance to him. The typical magazine writers are Professor Wilson 
and De Quincey; and which is the most typical it would perhaps be 
hard to say. Here, again, there are other magazine writers who can- 
not be reckoned inferior in ability to Wilson or De Quincey, who yet 
are by no means equally characteristic in this particular respect. 
Some, for instance, of Mr. Carlyle’s most brilliant productions appeared 
first in magazines ; but their having so appeared was in a sense acci- 
dental—they might just as well have come out as a complete book at 
once. But the stamp of the magazine is on everything written by either 
Wilson or De Quincey. ; 

Unlike Jeffrey, both of these two were men of genius. Moreover, 
while their most salient characteristics were startlingly dissimilar, the 
subtler qualities of their genius were by no means unlike. A fine 
and beautiful irony expressed itself equally through the apparent ani- 
malism of the one and the apparent egotism of the other. Wilson, at 
first sight, seems a mere boy ; youcannot read through ten pages of 
him without finding some rollicking piece of bodily exercise, some 
audacious joke, some highly appreciative notice of the pleasures of 
eating and drinking. He tears over the mountains ; he clears twenty- 
three feet in a single leap (this a real piece of sober fact); he has a 
perfectly voracious appetite, and an unlimited capacity for toddy. He 
hurls abusive epithets at his political and poetical adversaries, with a 
most surprising vigour. But a real delicacy of nature lies beneath this 
outward show, and reveals itself in time. He has the trick of returning 
back upon himself, and making amends for some unusually caustic 
piece of criticism by a generous surrender. Nowhere is this more 
remarkable than in his review of the early productions of Tennyson, 
which in many parts, as is well known, is by no means sparing in its 
censure (and, to say the truth, deservedly so), yet ends with these 
words, after quoting some of the more beautifiul pieces of the poet : — 
“Looking over our article, we see that the whole merit of it lies in the 
extracts, which are beautiful exceedingly.” And, in fact, there were 
few men in whom Wilson could not discern some merit. ‘To Jeffrey 
and Brougham, widely as he differed from them, he was gracefully 
courteous. Even Mr. Tupper, whose portentous continuation of Chris- 
tabel now lies embalmed in the Zssays of Christopher North, like a fly 
in amber, was not dismissed by him without some measure of encour- 
agement ; and though Mr. Tupper has since proved most conclusively 
to the world his possession of a thickness of skin on which neither satire 
nor encouragement is of any avail, it can hardly be laid to Wilson’s 
charge, as a fault, that he did not forsee the eccentric and uncouth 
developments of that remarkable person. To some writers, indeed, 
Wilson was far too indulgent, and, from his reverence for religion, 
especially indulgent to those who wrote in a religious strain. Mr. 
Bowles’s heavy, dull, violent tracts in verse, full of everything a poem 
should not have, void of everything that a poem should have, were 
treated by him with a respect that at the present day seems quite un- 
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accountable. On the other hand, what a model of satire is his review 
of Sir Humphry Davy’s Sa/monia! We know of hardly any other in- 
stance of a satire so severe, and so justly severe, in which yet the person 
satirized is treated, not merely without virulence, or animosity, but 
without even the assumption of superiority on the part of the satirist, 
with a true gentlemanliness and dignity of tone concealing itself beneath 
inextinguishable laughter. And if a certain want of generosity is to be 
imputed to him in his criticisms of Leigh Hunt and what he called the 
“Cockney” school, he made amends for it by a fuller appreciation 
afterwards. 

The great charm of Wilson, as of all humourists, is the contrast be- 
tween the superficial aspects of his nature and those undercurrents 
which he appears studiously to shroud, and which reveal themselves 
only to the more careful observer. Where we had thought there was 
nothing but physical enjoyment, suddenly is seen to be thought and 
spirituality. Nature, instead of being to him a servant of all work, is 
truly a divine goddess, the opener of secret things ; his loud talking in 
her presence is but a veil to hide what he feels from the vulgar. The 
pure animalist, the pure sentimentalist, and the pure cynic are alike 
unbearable ; but the man who can combine them in the proper propor- 
tion will affect others deeply and enduringly. Genuinely to do so needs 
great grasp of mind; nor indeed can they be combined in precisely equal 
proportions consistently with unity of endeavour. Some one must be 
the predominant and true motive, while the others represent past or 
superficial modes of feeling, which are only not laid aside because 
they serve as channels of communication and mutual understand- 
ing between the writer and other men. Now in Wilson the animalist 
is apparently and in outward show predominant, but the sentimentalist 
really so— using the word sentiment not in an invidious sense, but as 
signifying sympathy with some past or external mode of feeling ; while 
cynicism is never put on by him except as a transparent mockery, in a 
‘spirit of audacious bravado, amusing from its very incongruousness. 

De Quincey also was a humourist—a compound of the sentiment- 
alist and the cynic; and in him also the sentimentalist must, on the 
whole, be held to have predominated. Though cynicism was to him 
something more than an outward veil or superficial feeling, it entered 
more deeply into his nature than animalism did into Wilson’s. The 
famous Zssay on Murder considered as one of the Fine Arts is one of the 
masterpieces of cynicism ; and the humour of it consists in this cynicism 
being suppressed and ignored by the writer, who pretends to take his 
stand as a sentimentalist, as a sympathizer with those modes of feeling 
which the fine arts arouse in those who study them. And yet, when 
one has penetrated through the superficial sentimentalism to the under- 
lying stratum of cynicism, there is seen in the far distance yet another 
frame of mind which denies or throws doubt on the reality of the cyni- 
cism, and thereby renders it bearable. De Quincey’s nature was indeed 
a complicated one. Who can forget the little touches in his essays on 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, by which, in the middle of his exuberant 
floods of admiration for those great poets, he suddenly checks himself 
into coldness, and into what would be called sarcasm were it not so 
slight and fleeting, seeming to say, “ After all, you need not be so much 
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surprised ; these men had a great deal of luck, and a certain knack, 
but at bottom they were men like you or me, and had some very prosaic 
qualities indeed.” No doubt it was the consciousness of his own great pow- 
ers, the greatness of which was comparatively unrecognized that caused 
this sudden stopping of his enthusiasm. For in England, even more 
than in any other country, it is simplicity and direct force of aim that 
gains a man power and reputation. A man whose desires and purpo- 
ses are complex, however much they may testify to his ability, stands 
here at a great disadvantage compared with one whose range is com- 
paratively limited, but who knows what he wants, and strikes straight 
at the point. Thus it is that Wordsworth has attained a higher reputa- 
tion than Coleridge, who, beyond doubt, had the more comprehensive 
nature. And it was from this cause that De Quincey was, in public 
estimation, disregarded in comparison with men who had not a tithe of 
his subtle insight, but who let their real purpose be plainly apparent. 
The only perfectly simple things that De Quincey ever wrote were his 
Autobiographic Sketches, and these are indeed exquisite ; they remind 
one of Charles Lamb, and, with less concentration, have in some 
respects the charm of a yet greater freshness. 

The audacity which strikes the reader of both Wilson and De Quin- 
cey is closely allied to their humour, which enabled them ‘to say the 
most startling things without offence, since they had continually in re- 
serve an undercurrent of meaning, perceptible by the intelligent, and 
which, as in the case of a man whose looks insinuate something differ- 
ent from his words, hinted very clearly, “ You are to take all this cum 
grano.” Herein they are contrasted with Sydney Smith, whose witty 
and startling combinations of ideas never hinted any other meaning 
than that which he expressed in his ordinary language. It is, in fact, 
in this that the much-talked-of distinction between wit and humour 
consists ; the contrasts and surprises which are the essence of a witty 
observation are contrasts between things purely external to the speaker, 
whereas the humourist has a perpetual contrast or antagonism, between 
different parts of his own nature. 

The beginning of this century was the time when periodical writing 
flourished in England more than ever before or since. Now, it is 
nearly a lost art ; or at least almost the only man who possesses it is 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. For periodical writing is to literature what con- 
versation is to speech ; it should not be too personal, nor too scientific, 
nor too earnest, but a mixture of all these, the play of fancy over all 
subjects, lighting up here and there their depths, but not grappling 
with them, pouring itself abroad but not contracting itself to any too 
determinate aim. It is the fluid which supplies the electric and mag- 
netic currents whereby the solid and fixed forms are blended into a 
whole. Perfect freedom is its essence. Moreover, it is a social kind 
of writing ; it is done far better when many persons of harmonious 
views and dispositions unite, than by a solitary thinker. And at the 
present day the impulse of English minds is entirely towards concen- 
tration and earnestness and definiteness of thought ; this has come in 
a variety of ways, but principally through the influence of such men as 
Mr. Mill, Mr. Carlyle, Dr. Newman, and Dr. Arnold—men differing 
in all respects but this, that they had an intense certainty of their 
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meaning, and impressed the necessity of such certainty on others. But 
flexibility, which is the very opposite of this intense certainty, is ‘the 
peculiar excellence of periodical writing. And the padding (appro- 
priately so named — but who would have thought of terming the Essay 
on Murder padding?) of all existing magazines is tame even in the best 
specimens (we again except Mr. Arnold) ; sometimes useful, as supply- 
ing statistics or thought, but quenching life and spirit as certainly as 
carbonic acid gas. Does laughter or light satire ever ring through the 
solemn precincts of AMZzcmillan? Do the apostles of the Fortnightly 
ever introduce a joke into their evangelical discourses? Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, if we remember right, attempted it some little time ago ; but 
he did it with so preternaturally solemn a tone, and with such earnest- 
ness of asseveration that he did not really mean to joke at all, that all 
fear of the risk that the attempt might be repeated was at once re- 
moved. 

However, there is no need to despair. One era passes away, and an- 
other comes up, and if nothing else in the world recurs, the moods and 
tempers of men do so. We have passed from Addison to Dr. Johnson, 
and from Dr. Johnson to De Quincey, and from De Quincey to the pres- 
ent day. Let us hope that English literature may yet recover from the 
“malady of thought” —of thought that is, exclusive and despotic — 
and regain that fine balance of thought and feeling, of diffusrveness 
and concentration, of impulse and defined purpose, which marks an 
epoch and a flowering time in the history of a nation. 


Translated for Tuk New Ecvectic from the Wochenausgabe der Augsburger Aligemeinen Zeitung. 


WALT WHITMAN. 


BY FERDINAND FREILIGRATH. 


Warr WuitmaNn! Who is Walt Whitman? 

The answer is, a poet! A new American poet! His admirers say, 
the first, the only poet America has as yet produced. The only Amer- 
ican poet of specific character. No follower in the beaten track of the 
European muse, but fresh from the prairie and the new settlements, fresh 
from the coast and the great watercourses, fresh from the thronging 
humanity of seaports and cities, fresh from the battle-fields of the South, 
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and from the earthy smells in hair and beard and clothing of the soil 
from which he sprang. A being not yet come to fulness of existence, 
a person standing firmly and consciously upon his own American feet, 
and utterer of a gross of great things, though often odd. And his ad- 
mirers go still further: Walt Whitman is to them the only poet at all, 
in whom the age, this struggling, eagerly seeking age, in travail with 
thought and longing, has found its expression ; the poet par excellence. 

Thus, on the one side his admirers, in whose ranks we find even an 
Emerson. On the other, to be sure, are the critics, those whose busi- 
ness it is to abase aspirants. By the side of unmeasured praise and 
enthusiastic recognitions of his genius are bitter and biting scorn and 
injurious abuse. 

This, it is true, troubles not the poet. The praise he takes in as his 
due ; to the scorn he opposes scorn of his own. He believes in him- 
self; his self-reliance is unbounded. “ He is,” says his English pub- 
lisher, W. M. Rosetti, “to himself above all things the one man who 
cherishes earnest convictions, and avows that. he, both now and here- 
after, is the founder of a new poetical literature —a great literature — 
a literature such as will stand in due relation and proportion to the ma- 
terial grandeur and the incalculable destinies of America. He believes 
that the Columbus of the continent or the Washington of the States 
were not more truly founders and builders of this America than he him- 
self will be in time to come. Surely a sublime conviction, and by the 
poet more than once expressed in stately words—none more so than 
the poem which begins with the line: 


“Come, indivisible will I make this continent.” 


This sounds haughty. Is the man in his right mind, that he talks 
thus? Let us step nearer to him! Let us hearken to his life and his 
works. First of all let us open his book. 

Are these verses? The lines are arranged like verses, to be sure, 
but verses they are not. No metre, no rhyme, no stanzas. Rhythmi- 
cal prose, ductile verses. At first sight rugged, inflexible, formless ; 
but yet for a more delicate ear, not devoid of euphony. The language 
homely, hearty, straightforward, naming everything by its true name, 
shrinking for nothing, sometimes obscure. The tone rhapsodical, like 
that of a seer, often unequal, the sublime mingled with the trivial even 
to the point of insipidity. He reminds us sometimes, with all the dif- 
ferences that exist besides, of our own Hamann. Or of Carlyle’s 
oracular wisdom. Or of the Paroles d’un Croyant. Through all there 
sounds out the Bible — its language, not its creed. 

And what does the poet propound to us in this form? First of all 
Himself, his 7, Walt Whitman. This 7 however is a part of America. 
a part of the earth, a part of mankind, a part of the All. As such he 
is conscious of himself and revolves, knitting the greatest to the least, 
ever going out from America, and coming back to America ever again 
(only to a free people does the future belong!) before our view, a vast 
and magnificent world-panorama. ‘Through this individual Walt Whit- 
man and his Americanism marches, we may say, a cosmical procession, 
such as may be suitable for reflective spirits, who, face to face with eter- 
nity, have passed solitary days on the sea-shore, solitary nights under 
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the starry sky of the prairie. He finds himself in all things and all 
things in himself. He, the one man, Walt Whitman, is mankind and 
the world. And the world and mankind are to him one great poem. 
What he sees and hears, what he comes in contact with, whatever ap- 
proaches him, even the meanest, the most trifling, the most every-day 
matter — all is to him symbolical of a higher, of a spiritual fact. Or 
rather, matter and spirit, the real and the ideal are to him one and the 
same. Thus, produced by himself, he takes his stand ; thus he strides 
along, singing as he goes ; thus he opens from his soul, a proud free 
man, and ‘only a man, world-wide, social and political vistas. 

A wondeful appearance. We confess that it moves us, disturbs us, 
will not loose its hold upon us. At the same time, however, we would 
remark that we are not yet ready with our judgment of it, that we are 
still biased by our first impression. Meanwhile we, probably the first 
in Germany to do so, will take at least a provisional view of the scope 
and tendency of this new energy. It is fitting that our poets and 
thinkers should have a closer look at this strange new comrade, who 
threatens to overtura our entire Ars Poetica and all our theories and 
canons on the subject of wsthetics. Indeed, when we have listened to 
all that is within these earnest pages, when we have grown familiar with 
the deep, resounding roar of those, as it were, surges of the sea in their 
unbroken sequence of rhapsodical verses breaking upon us, then will 
our ordinary verse-making, our system of forcing thought into all sorts 
of received forms, our playing with ring and sound, our syllable-count- 
ing and measure of quantity, our sonnet-writing and construction of 
strophes and stanzas, seem to us almost childish. Are we really come 
to the point, when life, even in poetry, calls imperatively for new forms 
of expression? Has the age so much and such serious matter to say, 
that the old vessels no longer suffice for the new contents? Are we 
standing before a poetry of the ages to come, just as some years ago 
a music of the ages to come was announced tous? And is Walt Whit- 
man a greater than Richard Wagner? 

As to the person and the life of the poet, we learn that he is a man 
of almost fifty years. He was born on the 31st May, 1819. His 
birth-place, the village of West Hills, on Long Island, in the State of 
New York. His father, in sutcession, innkeeper, carpenter, and archi- 
tect, a descendant of English settlers ; the mother, Louisa Van Velsor, 
of Dutch descent. The boy received his first school teaching in Brook- 
lyn, a suburb of New York. Compelled at an early age to rely upon 
his own exertions, he gained his living first as a printer, and later as a 
teacher, and a contributor to several New York papers. In the year 
1849 we find him established as editor of a newspaper in New Orleans, 
two years later again a printer in Brooklyn. After this he worked a 
long time, like his father, as carpenter and architect. In the year 1862, 
after the breaking out of the great civil war (as an enthusiastic Union- 
ist and anti-slavery man he stood firmly on the side of the North,) he 
undertook, by authority from Lincoln through Emerson’s mediation, 
the care of the wounded in the field. And to be sure, he had it ex- 
pressly stipulated beforehand, that it was to be without any sort of re- 
muneration. From the spring of 1863 onward, this nursing in the 
field, and in the hospitals at Washington, was his “only employment 
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by day and by night.” Over the measureless self-sacrifice, over the 
kindness and goodness of heart, which he evinced in this trying work, 
there rises the unanimous tribute of the soldiers’ testimony. Every 
wounded man, from the North and the South alike, had the same care- 
ful and loving attendance at the hands of the poet. At the end of the 
war, it is said, he must have nursed with his own hands more than 
100,000 sick and wounded. For six months he himself lay sick ; a hos- 
pital fever, the first sickness of his life, had seized him. After the 
war he obtained a minor office in the department of the Interior at 
Washington, but lost it in June, 1865, when the minister, Mr. Harlan, 
had it brought to his attention, that Whitman was the author of the 
book, “ Leaves of Grass,” the coarseness, or as it appeared to Mr. Har- 
lan, the immorality of which filled the ministerial bosom with holy hor- 
ror. But the poet found soon another post of modest salary in the 
bureau of the Attorney General at Washington. ‘There he is still liv- 
ing. On Sunday, and sometimes in the week also, he still keeps up 
his visits to the hospitals. 

Whitman is a plain man, a man or few needs. Poor, and, according 
to his own avowal, without talent for moneymaking. His strength, said 
he to a visitor, Mr. M. D. Conway, an American living in London, lay 
in “loafing and writing poems.” On bread and water, he has discov- 
ered, he can live on the whole delightfully and cheerfully. Conway 
found him (while yet on Long Island —before the war, indeed), in a 
temperature of 100 degrees Fahrenheit lying on his back in the grass, 
and staring at the sun. Just like Diogenes. “With his gray clothing, 
his blue-gray shirt, his iron-gray hair, his swart, sunburnt face and bare 
neck, he lay upon the brown-and-white grass, — for the sun had burnt 
away its greenness, —and was so like the earth upon which he rested, 
that he seemed almost enough a part of it for one to pass by without 
recognition.” He found it not at all too hot, and confided to Conway 
that this was one of his favourite places and attitudes for composing 
poems. His abode Conway found very plain and simple. A small 
room, poorly furnished, with only one window, which looked out on the 
sandy solitude of Long Island. Not a single book in the room. But 
he talked of the Bible, of Homer, and of Shakspeare as of favorite 
books which he owned. For reading he had two especial study-rooms : 
one was the top of an omnibus, the other Coney Island, an uninhabited 
little sand islet far out in the Atlantic Ocean, miles from the coast. 

“ Well, he looks like a man!” cried Lincoln, when he first saw Whit- 
man. At this, we think of Napoleon’s expression about Goethe: 
“ Voila un homme!” 

His writings, up to this time, are the above-named “ Leaves of Grass” 
(first edition 1855, set up and printed by the poet himself; second edi- 
tion 1856; third edition 1860); then, after the war, “Drum Taps” 
(1865) with a “Sequel” in which is a fine rhapsody on the death of 
Abraham Lincoln ; and last year, a complete edition with a supplement 
called “ Songs before Parting.” A selection from this complete edition 
has just been published in London by W. M. Rosetti, one of Whitman’s 
English admirers. The coarse expressions of doubtful propriety which 
were in the New York original edition have been left out of this ; and 
it is the purpose of thé publisher by means of this issue to open a 
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path for the preparation of a complete edition and for its unprejudiced 
reception in England. We are indebted to Mr. Rosetti’s preface to 
this selection of his for the sketch given above of the poet's life. 

With these suggestions we leave the subject for this time, but will 
soon recur to it, especially to give some translated specimens of the 
poet’s productions. Though it is a dubious business to estimate Whit- 
man from specimens. The principle “ex pede Herculem” is hardly 
quite applicable to him ; if in any way a poet, he will be recognised 
and honored as such in his totality. 








Good Words. 


THE DECLINING INFLUENCE OF THE PULPIT IN MOD- 
ERN TIMES. 





Is the influence of the clerical order on the wane? Has the pulpit 
lost its ancient power? Is the respect still accorded to the ministérs of 
religion more prescriptive than real—not the fragrance of a present 
sacrifice, but the odour of former incense that lingers around desert- 
ed altars? If it be so, is the diminution of influence due to inevitable 
causes, or is it remediable? is it to be ascribed to the nature and neces- 
sary conditions of the office, or to the inefficiency of its present repre- 
sentatives? Ought the clergy to make up their minds to a lower place 
and a weakened power in society, or seriously to inquire into the causes 
of the alleged failure, and in God’s. strength set themselves to remove 
them? 

If sermons cease to interest, and the pulpit be no longer a power in 
the land, the fact cannot be explained merely by the pressure of rival 
claimants on the attention of society, for over all rivals the conditions 
and circumstances of his teaching lend to the clerical instructor many 
advantages. If you wished to gain the world’s ear for any cause that 
is dear to you, how gladly would you catch at the offer of a clear day 
once a week in which you should be permitted to expound its nature 
and enforce its claims! What would the philanthropist, the political 
or social reformer, the propounder of some new and even unpopular 
doctrine or enterprise, give to secure periodically, and at short inter- 
vals, the privilege of attentive listeners assembled all over the land to 
hear what he had got to say? And is not this precisely the privilege 
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accorded to the religious instructor? He is not indeed precluded from 
any other time or means of access to men’s minds, but once a week an 
arrest is laid on all other and secular interests, and the intelligence of 
society yields itself up to the influence of the pulpit. From the nature 
of the subjects, moreover, of which he treats, almost universally men 
come disposed to listen in the attitude of respectful attention to the 
preacher. The mass of every congregation possess just that measure 
of knowledge which a skilful preacher would desire — enough to lend 
interest to his instructions, and not too much to deprive them of all zest 
or freshness ; sufficiently informed to render them sympathetic, but not 
to make them severely critical. Here and there in special circum- 
stances, there may be auditors of a more formidable character, less im- 
pressible, and harder to please —a supercilious intellectualist, a fastid- 
ious /ittérateur, or perhaps a stray professor or student of divinity who 
knows, or thinks he knows, at least as much about it as the preacher. 
But such irreverential hearers are too rare to count, and if the general 
atmosphere of a congregation be sympathetic, a solitary icicle will not 
perceptibly lower it. Even from such hearers, too, the preacher is safer 
than any other public speaker. If he cannot escape silent criticism, he 
is at least secure from interruption or reply. On the platform, at the 
Bar, in the Houses of Parliament, a speaker must talk not only in the 
ears of prejudiced or hostile auditors, but with the constant dread of 
sharp-witted critics who have the privilege of reply. He may be inter- 
rupted or put down if he talks nonsense, and he is aware that every 
solecism into which he is betrayed, every exaggerated or unsupported 
statement, every gap or flaw in his reasoning, every latent weakness, or 
silliness, or extravagance, or piece of bad taste in thought or illustra- 
tion will, by-and-by, be dragged out and mercilessly exposed. In the 
pulpit it is different. Whatever power or eloquence characterize the 
sermon, it is allowed to tell upon the general auditory without being 
damaged by the exposure of defects which only one or two are quali- 
fied to discern. 

Again, the circumstances and accessories of public religious instruc- 
tion are singularly favourable to the influence of the preacher. Fatigued 
with weekly toil, and fretted with the cares and business of the world, 
men repair to the sanctuary in just that state of mind in which an en- 
tire change of subject, the suggestion of a train of thought and feeling 
altogether apart from their habitual avocations, will be most acceptable. 
The world and its associations may be too strong for a feeble preacher, 
but if a man has real power in him, if he shows himself capable of lift- 
ing men above themselves and their low-thoughted cares, into the region 
of the invisible and eternal, men show by flocking to his teaching how 
ready they are to own its influence. Often, too, and happily in increas- 
ing measure, the accessories, the external place and accompaniments, 
are in keeping with the impression he desires to produce. It is no false 
sentiment that predisposes the mind to devout impressions in the house 
of prayer. Who of us has not felt, when in the bright stillness of a 
summer Sabbath morning we had taken our place in some quiet old 
country parish church, where through the open door the eye fell on the 
green mounds of the churchyard, beneath which, after an uneventful 
life, many a former worshipper has found a resting-place, or perhaps 
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caught a glimpse of the soft outline of far-away hills and meadows ; 
and on the ear there came, indistinctly blended, the hum of summer 
sounds, the bleating of distant flocks, the soft rustle of leaves, the oc- 
casional gust of the summer breeze, laden with the fragrance of hidden 
woods and fields — who of us, as he sat surrounded by simple yet reve- 
rential listeners, has not felt that there was a sermon in the scene ere 
the preacher’s lips were opened, and that all the surroundings were in 
exquisite accordance with the feelings which it was his vocation to pro- 
duce? Or again, in a sanctuary which modern or ancient art has done 
its utmost to dignify —where the dim shadows play around fretted roof, 
and soaring arch, and long-drawn colonnade ; where blazoned windows 
pour around us a mystic splendour of lights ; where the memories of a 
hundred generations haunt us, and the hymn of praise, as it swells up 
through vault and cloister, seems but the echo of voices of long-depar- 
ted worshippers lingering round the scene of their high solemnities — 
in such a place of worship where art has consecrated her purest, no- 
blest resources to the service of religion, does not the preacher rise to 
address an audience whose minds are not only free from all disturb- 
ing influences, but, so far as external accessories can affect them, already 
toned into susceptibility to devout impression ? 

How, then, despite of these and similar advantages, can the waning 
influence of the pulpit be accounted for? Partly, perhaps, from the 
altered conditions of the vocation of the preacher in modern times ; 
partly, no doubt, from the character of those who follow it. I shall 
notice in this paper one or two causes of failure falling under each of 
these heads. 

I. The most plausible explanation is that, though not absolutely, yet 
relatively, the clergy no longer occupy the same position in society 
which once they did. The educated class has undergone many subdi- 
visions. The day has been when the clergy were the sole learned class ; 
when. a man of intellectual tastes, however slight his theological affini- 
ties, had no resource but to enrol himself in their order, and where, 
therefore, that order included not only the predecessors of the modern 
ecclesiastic, but men of all the liberal professions. The influence of 
these last continues, but the clerical order no longer gets the credit: of 
it. The church has ceased to absorb it for ecclesiastical purposes. No 
lawyer-priest now keeps the king’s conscience, or dispenses justice from 
the bench ; no clerical statesman or diplomatist holds the seals of office, 
insinuates himself into state secrets, and diverts to the sacred calling 
the respect due to secular authority. Also, from the same cause, the 
modern sermon has lost, of necessity, many elements of its ancient 
power. The time has been, when, without any breach of sanctity, it 
possessed all the attraction and influence of the newspaper, the politi- 
cal harangue, the popular article ; when the less devout repaired to the 
sanctuary from motives which now draw them to the political meeting 
or the public debate ; when sermons were spiced with personalities, 
political allusions, and witticisms not over refined ; when the preacher 
revealed the last new state secret, inflamed the passions of his auditory 
by daring denunciations of men in power, or sent a thrill of wonder 
and ecstacy through the crowd by rebuking the errors of the monarch 
to his face. The pulpit, it is obvious, is now confined to narrower 
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ground, and must depend, for its influence, on more legitimate attrac- 
tions. 

Now, undoubtedly there is a good deal of truth in this view of the 
matter. The diffusion of knowledge, and the altered condition of 
modern society, do indeed limit the range of clerical activity, and drain 
off into other spheres of action the talent that would have strengthened 
and adorned the church. Moreover, this very fact, that secular callings 
attract the mental power formerly absorbed by the ministry, subjects 
those who remain in the sacred vocation to a severer criticism. Not 
only does the general diffusion of knowledge create a higher standard 
of excellence, and render it impossible for weakness in the pulpit to 
pass undetected ; not only are audiences in general more critical and 
exacting, and less easily imposed on by superficial teaching ; but it is 
also to be observed that the ability which goes off to reinforce other 
professions, subjects the preacher to formidable comparisons. What 
were once the tributaries are now the rivals of the church. And soci- 
ety, when it daily witnesses the highest ability in every province of sec- 
ular activity, is apt to be but ill-satisfied with a low standard of excel- 
lence in the pulpit. It is damaging to the clerical repute when news- 
paper articles are clever, and sermons are heavy and vapid ; when ed- 
ucated hearers come fresh from the perusal of papers in the periodical 
press, able and vigorous in thought, clear in arrangement, convincing in 
logic, nervous and telling in style,— to listen to discourses which never 
rise above decent commonplace, and often sink painfully beneath it ; or 
when, after a week in which they have witnessed, or read the accounts 
of displays of eminent ability, forensic or senatorial —speeches in 
which the practised intellect displayed all its high-trained energies, and 
one knew not whether most to admire the power of clear statement and 
condensed grouping of facts, of argumentative force, or apt illustration 
or powerful impressive appeal,— the Sunday found them the auditors of 
sermons which it was a penance to listen to, and in the hearing of 
which only respect for the preacher’s office restrained the signs of wea- 
riness while he continued speaking, and of inexpressible delight when 
he had done. 

Yet, all this admitted, there is much to be said on the other side. In 
the first place the diminished power of the clerical order, in so far as 
it arises from the division of labour above referred to, is not to be re- 
garded as a loss of genuine influence, but rather as the privation of an 
accidental and unwholesome means of influence. The only Jegitimate 
power of the church is its religious power. What it got in old times by 
transforming priests into lawyers or statesmen, what it gets, or some- 
times tries to get now, by turning church organizations into means of 
political influence, may be an object of desire for worldly-minded or 
ambitious churchmen, but does not make it a more efficient agent in the 
moral and spiritual improvement of the world. The world’s secular 
- work was not better done when it was done by men nominally ecclesi- 
astics, and they themselves were only corrupted by a false position. So 
in modern times, if the attraction of secular professions drafts off many 
able and eloquent men who might have been clergymen, it is to be con- 
sidered that it is better for the cause of Christ, and more conducive to 
the true influence of His church, that a man should become an ener- 
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getic and useful lawyer or physician or statesman, than a clergyman 
whose heart is not in his profession. A worldly-minded priest, a cler- 
gyman whose leanings and tendencies are all secular, however able and 
accomplished, lends no real weight to the sacred office. The shrewd, 
sagacious, worldly-wise parson, able and sensible perhaps in the pulpit, 
but finding himself most at home in church-court forms and debates, 
having ecclesiastical laws at his finger ends, strong in precedents, sub- 
tle in distinctions, and clever as any special pleader in debate ; the 
clergyman, in short, who is manifestly and palpably the spoiling of a 
good attorney, adds no real dignity or influence to his profession, some- 
times brings reproach on it in the eyes of the devout and serious mind- 
ed, and would have been infinitely more useful to society had he devo- 
ted his talents to their proper objects. If then, more and more, the 
rival attractions of secular callings in our day prevent such men from 
entering the church, there is no loss of power, but, under the appear- 
ance of loss, a real gain. Further, it is to be considered that the gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge is not inimical to any sort of influence for 
which a Christian minister should care, but quite the reverse. If it 
deprive him of the blind respect of ignorance, it creates the true sym- 
pathy of intelligent appreciation. If it tend to diminish a grovelling 
submission to the authority of his order, it infinitely increases the deep- 
er power which springs from the recognition of the truth by the under- 
standing and heart. It is surely our own fault, and not that of the 
religion we teach, if we have anything to dread from the progress of 
society in intelligence and learning. Christianity in itself—can it be 
questioned ?— has everything to gain from the lights that are thrown 
upon it from science and philosophy, from literature and art. If it were 
a religion that appealed only to wonder or fear, if there were anything 
in it which was identified with scientific blunders or historic misrepre- 
sentations, or if it was based on false principles in philosophy, or finally, 
if it were unfriendly to the tastes and sympathies that are born of ad- 
vancing civilisation, to poetry and art, to the love of nature, to refine- 
ment of manners, delicacy of feeling, and zsthetic sensibility — then, 
undoubtedly, the ministers of such a religion would have cause to dread 
the advance of knowledge, and to see in it the sure prognostic of a 
waning influence. For of such a religion science sounds the knell ; 
philosophy and art would speedily bufy it out of sight. But Christian- 
ity is zo¢ such a religion ; according to the true conception of it, it is in 
harmony with all thought, it courts the light from all quarters, it is itself 
the crown and consecration of all science, philosophy, and art. Nature 
lacks its highest interpretation till we recognize it as the vesture, science 
its deepest significance till we know it as the evolution, of the thought 
of Him whom Christianity reveals. And still more unintelligible would 
be the world of mind, the spirit of man, with its powers and tendencies 
and aspirations, without reference to that religion which discloses Him 
in whose image man was made, and in whom alone he can find satis- 
faction and rest. Finally, if poetry be the natural language in which 
our deepest feelings clothe themselves, beauty only the highest form of 
truth ; if all the thoughts, desires, emotions that transcend the limits of 
time and space, and cannot be expressed in the forms of the logical 
intellect, spontaneously seek to utter themselves in the symbolic lan- 
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guage of art, surely that order of thought and feeling which deals with 
infinite and eternal realities, which stirs to its profoundest depths the 
fount of feeling, and awakens unutterable longings after ai illimitable 
purity and goodness, is not unfriendly to, but in profoundest sympathy 
with, poetry and art. Ever. therefore, as the world advances in knowl- 
edge, it will only find itself drawn into closer alliance and harmony 
with religion ; and the true preacher will hail every new ray of light and 
every additional measure of culture which the public mind receives, as 
only awakening a deeper interest in the truths with which he deals, and 
a profounder belief in their reality and grandeur. If there be any 
amongst the teachers of Christianity who have cause to dread the pro- 
gress of society, itis only those who misrepresent its doctrines or mis- 
conceive the evidence on which it rests. Christianity is true, but not 
all the forms in which men have conceived it, nor the accessories they 
have appended to it, nor the grounds on which they have demanded 
belief in it. There may be amongst its professed teachers not a few 
worshippers of the letter who will insist on our identifying divine truth 
with the historic accidents and archaic forms in which it has been 
couched, with the literal interpretation of the language of allegory and 
symbol, with statements which, true and beautiful as poetry, lose their 
reality and beauty when construed as literal fact. ‘There may be those, 
again, who cling, as to the very essence and life of truth, to the special 
dogmatic forms or ecclesiastical arrangements which they have been 
trained to associate with it,— who, revering, and justly revering, the 
great saints and doctors of other days, refuse to see with any other 
eyes, or speak their own faith with any other words, than theirs ; not 
discerning that the spirit through which these men lived and taught is 
living still in God’s church, and that, instead of breathing that spirit, 
they are, by such false reverence, only trying to resuscitate the fossil 
remains of what was once its organ. ‘There may be those, finally, 
whose only criterion of truth is authority, whose appeal is not to the in- 
telligence, the spiritual consciousness of the hearer, but to some exter- 
nal and infallible test or arbiter, to whose dictates, apart from all exam- 
ination, absolute submission is demanded. All such teachers have 
cause to shrink from the gathering light of Christian intelligence ; for, 
before its all-penetrating brightness, all that is unreal and fictitious, all 
that will not bear rigid exami¥ation, is doomed to perish ; and the 
power and influence that is identified with such a religion is doomed to 
perish with it. 

These considerations may, I think, serve to refute the notion that the 
progress of society in intelligence involves as its necessary consequence 
the declining influence of the pulpit. But though not necessarily, yet 
from certain arbitrary conditions which modern usage attaches to the 
office of the preacher, it may fail to keep pace with the general ad- 
vancement of society. ‘To name but one of the most obvious of these 
conditions, it is a palpable hindrance to the efficiency of the clergy as 
preachers that too much work is expected of them in other capacities. 
Whilst the growing intelligence of their auditors exacts a richer style of 
instruction, the conditions of modern society, especially in those places 
where intelligence is highest, entail upon the clergy a multiplicity of 
employments which leave less and less time for study and thought. 
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The demand is continually heard for greater freshness, originality, im- 
pressiveness in the pulpit. No complaint so common as that sermons 
are dull and commonplace. The sharpened wits and stimulated tastes 
of men in great cities render them in many cases more and more exac- 
ting and critical, more and more disposed to look on the sermon as an 
intellectual banquet by which their fastidious gust for highly seasoned 
fare is to be periodically gratified. If the sermon does not contain 
some new and striking view of life, or some graphic portraiture of char- 
acter and keen-sighted analysis of motive, or the elucidation of some 
great principle, or some novel and interesting interpretation of Scrip- 
ture —if it bear not the traces of careful thought, logical arrangement, 
consecution of argument, conclusiveness of result—if it do not glow 
with elevated feeling, and sparkle with imagery, and strike home to the 
heart with irresistible force of appeal, the auditor goes away discon- 
tented, and reads with entire assent a sneering article in the next Zimes 
or Saturday Review on the decline of the pulpit in modern times. And 
yet the preacher who is expected to pass creditably through this ordeal 
is at the same time the man whose professional efficiency is judged also 
by another and quite inconsistent standard. He must be not only an 
able and instructive teacher, but also what is termed a hard-working 
clergyman. If he attempt to shut himself up, and to secure the meas- 
ure of studious retirement necessary to meet the weekly requirement 
for thoughtful teaching, he is regarded as destitute of a sense of duty, 
lacking energy, a mere man of words and not of action. If he would 
merit the repute of a diligent and conscientious minister, he must earn 
it by much physical activity, he must be seen every day in his parish 
going about from door to door, he must be not only acquainted with its 
moral and spiritual affairs, but as intimately conversant with its sanitary 
statistics, as the poor-law inspector or the parish doctor. He must 
superintend its educational affairs, look sharp after schoolmasters and 
mistresses, and not only head subscriptions for all manner of charitable 
objects, but go about begging personally from often reluctant contribu- 
tors. He must be the life and soul of every movement for the organ- 
ization of flannel committees, soup-kitchens, and penny savings-banks. 
Also he must get up periodically what are called “soirées,” invite and 
entertain the clerical and other speakers, himself taking the chair, and 
acting as the general prompter and moderator, in which capacity he is 
expected to make at least an opening and concluding speech, wherein 
he must be not only interesting and instructive, but also jocular. Out 
of his own proper parish, moreover, if he is a speaker of any repute, 
not a week passes but he is called upon to attend at least one oy two 
public meetings, and five or six committees of missionary schemes and 
benevolent societies, in each and all of which he is expected to make a 
telling speech, which in no case is he permitted to slur, inasmuch as 
every slip he makes, or word of nonsense he is betrayed into, will be 
recorded next morning in the newspaper, and read in cold blood by the 
whole community. Finally, for the time would fail to tell of meetings, 
charity sermons, reports to be drawn up, and innumerable other engage- 
ments in interminable series demanding his attention, if he contrive to 
secure a few hours’ retirement in his study, not only is he followed to 
this retreat, his equanimity disturbed, and his train of thought broken 
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in upon by visitor after visitor, each wondering why he should grudge 
him only a few minutes’ interview on a most important business ; but 
last and not least vexatious a trial of his physical energies, he is assail- 
ed by polite invitations to dine out four or five times a week, invitations 
which, proceeding from influential or self-important members of his con- 
gregation, he dare not refuse. What mortal brain can stimulate itself 
into productiveness under such conditions? The matters of which he 
must treat to be well handled, absolutely presuppose leisure for calm 
and meditative thought, for critical examination of Scripture, for much 
study of human character and motive. They make great demands on 
the intuitive and emotional powers, on feelings and sensibilities, which 
will not come at our bidding, but only to the mind which watches and 
waits to seize the favourable moment for composition, and which will 
not come at all to a mind that is jaded by work and worried by the con- 
tinuity of petty engagements. They imply time for much reading ; for 
without feeding and enriching thoughts by a wide range of reading, and 
stimulating reflection by contact with other and higher minds, there will 
soon be an end of fertility. Who can wonder at the result of such a 
process ? who, that knows the difficulty of continuous intellectual labour, 
can be surprised at the occasional failure or superficiality of the sermon 
that has been contposed under such conditions, or may not rather, when 
he takes them into account, be amazed that on the whole, the ordinary 
run of preaching is so respectable? A man of genius, or a clergyman 
of very eminent ability, may contrive to thus struggle on, and yet pro- 
duce good sermons almost every Sunday ; but even he will often, to his 
own disgust, be compelled to go to the pulpit with hastily-concocted, su- 
perficial talk, and he will seldom or never rise to the high range of power 
of which he is capable. But the scheme of clerical efficiency should 
not be planned for men of genius: and for men of inferior, though fair 
capacity, there is no resource but either to yield to the force of circum- 
stances and abandon all attempts at a high style of preaching, or if 
they make the effort, to do it at the inevitable risk of failing health, 
premature exhaustion, and the ultimate abandonment of a position they 
are incompetent to fill. It is no exaggeration to say that the modern 
receipt for sermon-production in great cities, and among rich and well- 
educated congregations, is something like this: — Take a man of tal- 
ent, pay him shabbily, give him as much secular work to do as a law- 
yer or physician in good practice ; insist on interrupting his studies at 
all times and for all purposes, and then grumble when the Sunday 
comes round that he does not invariably produce two brilliant sermons, 
and join in the universal lament over the decadences of the pulpit. 

To one other circumstance which hinders the attainment of a high 
standard of excellence in modern preaching, and the influence of the 
pulpit with the educated classes, I must in a sentence or two advert: 
viz., the tyranny of popular opinion. The complaint so often adverted 
to, of the intellectual feebleness of modern preaching, originates prob- 
ably with a few writers of the highly cultured and fastidiously critical 
class, and is caught up and echoed by others who wish to be thought to 
belong to it. But it is not the highly educated, who are ever a small 
minority, who give the law to the pulpit, and whose opinions and tastes 
determine the ordinary style of preaching. Were such auditors more 
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common, we should not have long to wait for a different order of 
preachers. There is no lack of latent ability in the church, no defi- 
ciency of science, scholarship, thoughtfulness, philosophical and critical 
power, in our universities and theological schools. The materials for a 
high style of preaching are ready, if only there were a sufficient de- 
mand for it. Give us fair scope for it, and the men will not be wanting. 
If the majority in our congregations, or in even a few of them, were 
men and women of education and piety, the reflex influence on the 
pulpit would soon manifest itself. For, in the first place, their selection 
of a clergyman would be discriminating. The man who now, in most 
cases, carries all before him — the flippant, showy, ready-tongued, loud- 
voiced, shallow declaimer, who can easily string together a few com- 
mon-places of stock theology, relieve them by a certain tawdry bril- 
liance of illustration or a feeble infusion of sentimental pathos, catch 
the proper pulpit tone of conventional solemnity, and fire off the whole 
with a declamatory fervour that tickles the ears and secures the votes 
of the multitude,— this style of preacher would find his proper level, 
and solid, substantial attainments would come into request. The sort 
of teaching, again, which, with such an audience, would be in demand 
from week to week would not be that which is now the most popular. 
Knowing something of the difficulties of intellectual labour, they would 
be less exacting as to quantity. They would not insist on a measure 
of productiveness which would exhaust the most fertile brain, in a 
single year, and which can only be kept up by dilution or repetition. 
There would be less demand on the clergyman’s mere physical activity, 
less disposition to measure his professional efficiency by the number of 
stairs he climbed, and the frequency with which he was seen returning 
home as exhausted as a day-labourer, and for the same reason. One 
sermon, in which thoughtful piety found food for long meditation, would 
amply account and atone for a whole week of studious retirement. 
Finally, such an audience would be tolerant. For culture and reflec- 
tion render men aware of difficulties, where rude and superficial thought 
sees none. As the thinking powers become quickened, men learn to 
hold by the essence of truth with a firmer, but, by its verbal and tra- 
ditional forms, with a slacker grasp. With a wise conservatism they 
treasure up the golden heritage of thought and life which the past has 
left us, but they care less and less for the mere bags and coffers in 
which it has been deposited. But the unthinking and uninformed, or 
rather the partially-informed and half-educated, are never tolerant. 
The point of social progress we*have reached is one in which many 
_men have a superficial education, not many a thorough one — in which 
multitudes can think a little, but few deeply. And so the majority who 
tule the pulpit and regulate the style of its teaching are those who have 
lost the contentment of ignorance without yet having gained the toler- 
ant spirit of true knowledge. The preacher for them is one who will 
repeat the familiar phrases and formulas which they think they under- 
stand but do not, and, with an air of conviction, reproduce those rough- 
and-ready solutions of difficulties which play upon the surface, but 
leave unknown and unapproached abysses of darkness beneath. The 
man after their own heart is he who never hesitates, who is never un- 
certain, whose dogmatism is rigid in the measure of its feebleness, and 
22 
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whose denunciation of other men’s opinions, loud in proportion to the 
slender grounds he has for his own. The “ faithful” preacher for 
them is he who shuts out the light of advancing thought, ignores the 
difficulties which criticism, science, philosophy are starting in the edu- 
cated mind, or, if he notices them at all, confounds intellectual differ- 
ences with moral culpability, silences doubt by base appeals to terror, 
and rouses the prejudices of ignorance against men who dare to be 
wiser and more conscientious than himself. At such a time the only 
safety is to be silent, or to echo to the letter the peculiar form of dog- 
matism which is favoured by the multitude. However faithful in sub- 
stance to his creed, however willing to submit even to its forms of 
thought, let an enquiring and conscientious clergyman presume to 
be independent, let him seek to infuse a new and deeper meaning into 
its language, or instil fresh vitality into traditional phrases that lapse 
of time has rendered meaningless,— and hosts of women and ignorant 
men will be up in arms to crush him. A life of untiring zeal and self- 
devotion will scarce purchase a man leave to differ from the majority 
in the smallest scruple of dogma; and men who have done more for 
the church and the cause of Christ in a year than most others in a life- 
time, will hardly escape censure for divergence by one metaphysical 
hair’s-breadth from the uniformity which popular opinion prescribes, 
Who can wonder that the pulpit is not what it might be when such ar- 
biters determine its teaching? Who shall be surprised that the church 
is reproached with lagging behind the intelligence of the age, when 
those who regulate its course insist on stranding it, while the stream 
sweeps past, at the precise point which it reached long ages ago? 

II. The external conditions to which the office of the preacher is 
subjected afford, however, only a partial solution of the problem before 
us. If the influence of the pulpit is not now what once it was, and 
what it ought to be, the explanation, it must be owned, is in part at 
least to be found in the fact that the office is grander than the func- . 
tionaries who fill it. We proceed, therefore, to consider briefly in what 
respects the inadequate success of modern preaching is due to the de- 
fects of the clergy themselves. 

One most obvious hindrance to ministerial success consists in the 
false motives by which many are attracted to the office of the ministry. 
The love of money can scarcely, in our Scottish churches at least, be 
enumerated as one of these. Viewed relatively to other professions, 
the clerical is not the pathway to wealth. The emoluments of the 
clergy have not kept pace with the growing wealth and luxury of the 
age: so that what was once the modest competence of a minister even 
of the Established Church, is now when compared with the exigencies of 
his social position, and with the emoluments of other professions, little 
better, in most cases, than genteel poverty. In making choice of a pro- 
fession, even a man of commonplace ability might easily find a more 
lucrative field of labour in trade or commerce, than in the service of the 
church ; and if he be conscious of power, if he be endowed with abili- 
ties above average, the prizes that are open to him at the Bar, in the 
chambers of the legal practitioner, in the civil service, in the calling of 
the physician, the man of letters, the artist, are much more splendid 
than the very highest success would bring him in the church. Many a 
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vigorous-minded clergyman in mature life, looking round on the career 
of his school and college rivals, may easily be able to point to one and 
another, now enjoying well-earned wealth and honours, while anxious 
toil and rigid economy can scarce keep his own head above water. 
Surely they who, full well aware of this fact, calmly surrender brilliant 
prospects for an ill-rewarded calling, may claim exemption from the sus- 
picion of worldly motives. We have never been able, indeed, to see 
why it should be so; why enforced poverty should guarantee clerical 
purity of motive. It is true that a clergyman should be disinterested 
and self-denied ; but the disinterestedness and self-denial would be 
evidenced better in making a good and unselfish use of money, than 
in not having it at all. A lawyer or physician is as much bound to be 
self-denied as a clergyman, but does either of them for that reason ever 
refuse a fee? Or would either quietly listen to a rich tradesman who 
offered him beggarly payment for his skill and toil, on the plea that 
self sacrifice is a fine thing, and that a Christian man should be above 
the love of money? There wouwdd be self-denial in spending my hard- 
earned emoluments, not on myself, but on works of charity and love? 
but there is no self-denial in letting a rich man keep the reward of my 
toil and thought in his own pocket. Why should the clerical be the 
only profession of which wealthy tradesmen and others get the benefit 
dog-cheap, buying the results of a costly, long-protracted education, at 
a rate of emolument they would scorn to compound for in their own 
cases, nay, sometimes which they would blush to offer to a clerk? It 
is certainly a new kind of self-denial, self-denial to swell out a million- 
naire’s bank balance, or to enable him to buy more pictures for his walls, 
and more dresses for his wife and daughters. 

But there are other motives scarcely less unworthy than the love of 
money which may constitute an unhallowed attraction to the sacred 
calling. A magnet more potent than comfort, ease, luxury, to many 
minds is to be found in popular applause, in the social publicity, influ- 
ence, power, which the successful minister is sure to win. Few posi- 
tions lead so directly to publicity, or satisfy so readily the craving to 
be seen, known, and talked of as that of a popular divine. In all 
communities, rural or civic, the parson is a man of mark and import- 
ance. Even if he be a man of little ability, one who in any other 
walk of life would never be known or heard of, here there is an adven- 
titious deference and respect, which, due to the office, is in most minds 
transferred, apart from his own merits, to the man who occupies it. 
The squire receives him at his table, the bow obsequious of the smutch- 
ed artificer, the wondering homage of children, await him as he goes 
forth on his parochial rounds, a general atmosphere of deference sur- 
rounds him — very pleasant to a weak mind, not unpleasant to a strong 
one. And then, translate the youthful and ambitious minister from 
the modified publicity of the country parish to the unmeasured pub- 
licity and manifold excitements of a town charge, and is there not 
much,in such a position to feed vanity and gratify the love of display, 
and so to present irresistible fascination to many a mind which higher 
motives would fail to move? Who, if he be accessible to such influ- 
ences, is so much sought after, féted, flattered as the young and popu- 
lar preacher? For whom do competing congregations contend? whose 
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presence is so eagerly solicited by charitable societies, Sunday-school 
managers, and churches that have a debt to clear off? Whose name is 
so eagerly coveted by the getters up of soirées and public meetings, 
and plastered on walls and hoardings in big letters as a sure attraction 
to the hunters after religious amusement? Who wakes in susceptible 
breasts an admiration, the semi-sacredness of which blinds the subject 
of it to the human element that mingles with it? and to whom do tasteful 
gifts and presentations so often hint a homage which the tongue may 
not speak? Then think of the weekly excitement which the pulpit 
brings to him whose passion is for popular applause. The crowded 
pews, the thronged aisles, the preparatory fuss and commotion, and 
the stillness when the object of universal interest appears ; the half- 
impatience of psalms and prayers as mere preliminaries to the great 
point of interest, the hushed, waiting stillness, the kindling eyes and 
flushed countenances, while the skilfully constructed climax is being 
wrought up, and sentence after sentence rising in interest falls from the 
orator’s lips; and then, as the goal is reached and the exhausted 
speaker pauses, the long-drawn sigh of relieved suspense, the inter- 
changed glances of sympathetic admiration, the momentary rustle over 
the auditory, and then the settling of themselves anew for another dose 
of rhetorical excitement. What an ordeal is all this for a weak head 
and a vain heart! What incense rises in such a scene — a sweet odour 
in the nostrils of the too conscious idol of the hour! What wonder if 
hearts, unmoved by higher motives, should be attracted to a calling 
which presents such manifold attractions to the lover of praise and 
power! But beneath the superficial flutter of success there is real 
weakness in such a man’s work. The secret of the popularity-hunter 
is, sooner or later, found out. Discerning minds see through his shal- 
lowness ; pious minds are revolted by his selfishness ; and the super- 
cilious, sceptical class pride themselves on penetrating the clap-trap 
of religious excitement, and find in it a fresh theme for disdainful criti- 
cism. 

Another cause of the inadequate influence of the clerical office is 
the lack of solid ability and learning in many of its representatives. 
Ability and learning will not make a minister, but no man should as- 
pire to the office of the ministry without, at least, a more than average 
share of ability and learning. At all times, and in a peculiar manner 
in our own, the clergyman’s should be an intellectual profession. Al- 
most as much as from worldliness and indifference the legitimate influ- 
ence of the clerical order is apt to suffer from superficial culture and 
narrowness of thought. The work of the ministry needs, even for the 
obscurest rural spheres in which it can be prosecuted, a wise, well-cul- 
tured, and sagacious mind, as well as a warm and devout heart. It is 
quite true that rustics, farm servants, labourers, and the like classes, 
are not to be fed by learned disquisitions and philosophic arguments. 
It is quite true also, that a pious man of humble talent and little erudi- 
tion may do much good where an abler and more accomplished man 
would do little or none. Nevertheless it must still be maintained that 
to give due weight to the ministry, even in the most unobtrusive sphere 
of pastoral duty, a thoroughly well-educated and clear-headed man is 
needed. To speak powerfully even to rustics a man must needs speak 
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out of a full mind, and the power of thought and culture in their 
teacher is one which many an unlettered auditor can feel, though he 
could not explain. And then, both in the public and private parts of 
his ministry, what tact, what knowledge of character, what penetration, 
what sagacious sympathetic insight into the many sides and aspects of 
human nature, what administrative power, what wisdom in dealing with 
the relations of the rich to the poor are indispensable in him who 
would truly deserve the name and play the part of the spiritual guide, 
even of a country parish. But especially in great cities does the age 
we live in demand an able and highly educated ministry. It is true, of 
course, that, whether in country or town, less will serve. There is per- 
haps no one profession or calling in which it is possible for a man of 
slender parts and superficial culture to succeed so well. There are 
men who never could get on in any profession where real ability could 
be tested, who gain, after a sort, popularity and preferment in this. But, 
it is the very success of such men that works premanent injury to the 
cause they profess to serve. Not teaching from the well-spring of an 
original or richly-cultured mind, they soon begin to repeat themselves, 
and even the undiscerning grow weary of the re-production of thread- 
bare thoughts, or the perpetual recurrence of fineries that are griev- 
ously the worse for wear. Moreover, it is such teachers who drive away 
thoughtful, inquiring, reading men — a large and ever-increasing class — 
from our churches. There is a rising spirit of interest in theological 
questions, amongst the educated laity, of which many seem but little 
aware. No longer content to adopt their creed ready made, to let the 
old technicalities bury thought, the old assertions pass unexamined, the 
old conventional verbiage play pleasantly on the ear, there are men, 
not a few, who now read and think for themselves. They come to 
church with minds sharp, educated, well-informed, perhaps anxious and 
unresting, disturbed by the deeper problems of thought and life, longing 
for intelligent and earnest teaching, eager to welcome the words of thought- 
ful wisdom and piety from one whose special education and calling has 
given him a presumptive right to speak. Let such an one speak to 
them, not controversially, not in the tone of formal disquisition, but in 
words that betoken a manly, earnest, thoughtful spirit, a mind which 
has itself grappled with those quéstions which all who think must face, 
which has not quelled its own difficulties by the sop of conventional 
formulas, which has earned the right to guide others in those conflicts 
through which it has fought its own way to rest ; let educated men, as 
they listen to him, perceive, not by pretentious philosophic terms and 
phrases, or the jargon of criticism, but by a thousand insensible indica- 
tions that the speaker is one abreast of the culture of the age, knowing 
something of what its deepest speculators have said, and its sweetest 
poets have sung ; let them feel that he is a good and pious man, sin- 
cerely attached to the church he serves, but also that his piety has not 
soured or narrowed him, nor his ecclesiasticism made him intolerant ; 
in one word, let men, as they listen to him, feel that he is one who cre- 
ates their respect at once for the qualities of head and heart, and it is 
incalculable the power over them which such a teacher will possess. 
He will represent to them their nobler and. better self. He will wake 
within them, amidst all that is rough, and common-place, and unideal, 
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in their daily life, the slumbering consciousness of higher and better 
things. Their intellectual difficulties, if not removed, will no longer 
interfere with the deeper life of the spirit. Their whole sympathies 
will cling round the man who has thus touched them. They will go 
forth animated by his counsels to play a braver and a better part in the 
world, to meet life’s trials and sorrows with a calmer wisdom, and to 
face the mystery of death, at least,gvithout dismay. But alas! instead 
of such a teacher, let the growing intelligence and thoughtfulness of 
the age, repair to the sanctuary, to find the place of instruction occupied 
by shallow dogmatism or blatant self-conceit. Let them be regaled 
with discourses, every sentence of which contains something to make 
an educated and sober mind wince ; let them hear the grandest verities 
strained through the sieve of a contracted, vulgar mind, the concep- 
tions of inspiration dilated by tinsel rhetoric, and degraded by tawdry 
illustration ; let them be compelled to give ear while one whose youth 
should at least teach him modesty scatters profound difficulties to the 
winds by hollow denunciations and arguments ludicrously inconclusive, 
and asserts as self evident propositions, each of whicli contains at least 
one portentous solecism, and all this with the traditional air of infalli- 
bility, and the smirk of self-satisfaction on his lip —can we wonder if, 
after such an exhibition, there are those who refuse to subject them- 
selves to such risks again? It may be wrong, it is grievously unjust, in 
popular writers to represent such teaching as typical specimens of the 
modern pulpit. But it will be well, if they whose vocation it is to be 
the teachers of the church endeavour to preclude the possibility of such 
an imputation. What the future of the church is to be, who in this 
strange time of seething thought and unsettled inquiry can foretell? 
But be it what it may, one thing is obvious. If we are to make head 
against manifold opposition without, and much indifference and faint- 
heartedness within, it will not be merely by ritual improvements, though 
solemn beauty and tasteful services have their use. Still less will it be 
by ignoring the difficulties of the age and determining to ring for ever, 
in the old stock phraseology, the changes on the old forms of thought, 
as if no one had ever asked their meaning, or questioned their author- 
ity. But where such means fail two things, if God and truth be reali- 
ties, will— nay, must—succeed. First, the life of God in our own 
souls, for life only can diffuse life ; and next to that, the power of living 
thought, of rich and genial culture, of intellectual nobleness in the 
teachers of the church. Joun Cairp. 
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IDEAL WOMEN. 


Ir is often objected against fault-finders, writers or others, that they 
destroy but do not build up, that while industriously blaming errors they 
take good care not to praise the counteracting virtues, that in their zeal 
against the vermin of which they are seeking to sweep the house clean 
they forget the nobler creatures which do the good work of keeping 
things sweet and wholesome. But it is impossible to be continually in- 
troducing the saving clause, “all are not so bad as these.” The seven 
thousand righteous who have not bowed the knee to Baal are under- 
stood to exist in all communities ; and, vicious as any special section 
may be, there must always be the hidden salt and savour of the vir- 
tuous to keep the whole from falling into utter corruption. This is spe- 
cially true of modern women. Certainly some of them are as unsatis- 
factory as any of their kind that have ever appeared on earth before, 
but it would be very queer logic to infer therefore that all are bad alike, 
and that our modern womanhood is as ill off as the Cities of the Plain 
which could not be saved for want of the ten just men to save them. 
Happily, we have noble women among us yet ; women who believe in 
something besides pleasure, and who do their work faithfully, wherever 
it may lie ; women who can and do sacrifice themselves for love and 
duty, and who do not think they were sent into the world simply to run 
one mad life-long race for wealth, for dissipation, or for distinction. But 
the life of such women is essentially in retirement ; and though the 
lesson they teach is beautiful, yet its influence is necessarily confined, 
because of the narrow sphere of the teacher. When such public occa- 
sions for devotedness as the Crimean war occur, we can in some sort 
measure the extent to which the self-sacrifice of women can be carried ; 
but in general their noblest virtues come out only in the quiet and se- 
cresy of home, and the most heroic lives of patience and well-doing 
go on in seclusion, uncheered by sympathy and unrewarded by ap- 
plause. 

Still, it is impossible to write of one absolute womanly ideal — one 
single type that shall satisfy every man’s fancy ; for, naturally, what 
would be perfection to one is imperfection to another, according to the 
special bent of the individual mind. Thus one man’s ideal of womar- 
ly perfection is in beauty, mere physical outside beauty ; and not all the 
virtues under heaven could warm him into love with red hair or a snub 
nose. He is entirely happy if his wife is undeniably the handsomest 
woman of his acquaintance, and holds himself blessed when all men 
admire and all women envy. But for his own sake rather than for hers. 
Pleasant as her loveliness is to look on, it is pleasanter to know that he 
is the possessor of it. The “handsomest woman in the room” comes 
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into the same category as the finest picture or the most thorough-bred 
horse within his sphere, and if the degree of pride in his possession is 
different, the kind is the same. And so in minor proportions, from the 
most beautiful woman of all, to simply beauty as a sve gud non, what- 
ever else may be wanting. One other thing only is as absolute as this 
beauty, and that is its undivided possession. Another man’s ideal is 
a good housekeeper-and a careful mother, and he does not care a rush 
whether his wife, if she is these, is pretty or ugly. Provided she is ac- 
tive and industrious, minds the house well, and brings up the children 
as they ought to be brought up, has good principles, is trustworthy, 
and even-tempered, he is not particular as to colour or form, and can 
even be brought to tolerate a limp or a squint. Given the great foun- 
dations of an honourable home, and he will forego the lath and plas- 
ter of personal appearance which will not bear the wear and tear of 
years and their troubles. The solid virtues stand. His balance at the 
banker’s is a fact ; his good name and credit with the tradespeople is 
a fact ; so is the comfort of his home ; so are the health, the morals, 
the education of his children. All these are the true realities of life to 
him ; but the beauty which changes to deformity by the small-pox, 
which fades under dyspepsia, grows stale by habit, and is worn thread- 
bare by the end of twenty years, is only a skin-deep grace which he 
does not value. Perhaps he is right. Certainly, some of the happiest 
marriages amongst one’s acquaintances are those where the wife has 
not one perceptible physical charm, and where the whole force of her 
magnetic value lies in what she is, not in howshe looks. Another man 
wants a tender, adoring, fair-haired seraph, who will worship him as a 
demigod, and accept him as her best revelation of strength and wis- 
dom. The more dependent she is, the better he will love her ; the less 
of conscious thought, of active will, of originative power she has, the 
greater his regard and tenderness. To be the one sole teacher and 
protector of such a gentle little creature seems to him the most deli- 
cious and the best condition of married life ; and he holds Milton’s 
famous lines to be expressive of the only fitting relations between men 
and women. The adoring seraph is his ideal ; Griselda, Desdemona, 
Lucy Ashton, are his highest culminations of womanly grace ; and the 
qualities which appeal the most powerfully to his generosity are the 
patience which will not complain, the gentleness that cannot resent, 
and the love which nothing can chill. Another man wants a cultivated 
intelligence in his ideal. As an author, an artist, a student, a states- 
man, he would like his wife to be able to help him by the contact of 
bright wit and ready intellect. He believes in the sex of minds, and 
holds only that work complete which has been created by the one and 
perfected by the other. He sees how women have helped on the lead- 
ers in troubled times ; he knows that almost all great men have owed 
something of their greatness to the influence of a mother or a wife ; he 
remembers how thoughts which had laid dumb in men’s brains for more 
than half their lifetime suddenly woke up into speech and activity by 
the influence of a woman great e..vugh to call them forth. The ador- 
ing seraph would be an encumbrance, and nothing better than a child 
upon his hands; and the soul which had to be awakened and directed 
by him would run great chance of remaining torpid and inactive all its 
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days. He has his own life to lead and round off, and so far from wish- 
ing to influence another's, wants to be helped for himself. Another 
man cares only for the birth and social position of the woman to whom 
he gives his name and affection ; to another yellow gold stands higher 
than blue blood, and “my wife’s father ” may have been a rag-picker, 
so long as rag-picking had been a sufficiently rich alembic with a re- 
siduum admitting of no kind of doubt. Venus herself without a dowry 
would be only a pretty sea-side girl with a Newtown pippin in her hand ; 
but Miss Kilmansegg would be something worth thinking of, if but lit- 
tle worth looking at. One man delights in a smart, vivacious, little 
woman of the irrepressible kind. It makes no difference to him how 
petulant she is, how full of fire and fury ; the most passionate bursts 
of temper simply amuse him, like the anger of a canary-bird, and he 
holds it fine fun to watch the small virago in her tantrums, and to set 
her going again when he thinks she has been a long enough time in 
subsidence. His ideal of woman is an amusing little plaything, with 
a great facility for being put up, and a dash of viciousness to give it 
piquancy. Another wants a sweet and holy saint whose patient humility 
springs from principle rather than from fear; another likes a blithe- 
tempered, healthy girl with no nonsense about her, full of fun and 
ready for everything, and is not particular as to the strict order or 
’ economy of the housekeeping, provided only she is at all times willing 
to be his pleasant playmate and companion. Another delights in some- 
thing very quiet, very silent, very home-staying. One must have first- 
rate music in his ideal woman ; another, unimpeachable taste ; a third, 
strict order ; a fourth, liberal breadth of nature ; and each has his own 
ideal, not only of nature but of person — to the exact shade of the hair, 
the colour of the eyes, and the oval of the face. But all agree in the 
great fundamental requirements of truth, and modesty, and love, and 
unselfishness ; for though it is impossible to write of one womanly ideal: 
as an absolute, it is very possible to detail the virtues which ought to 
belong to all alike. 

If this div ersity of ideals is true of individuals, it is especially true 
of nations, each of which has its own ideal woman varying according to 
what is called the genius of the country. To the Frenchman, if we are 
to believe Michelet and the noVelists, it is a feverish little creature, fuli 
of nervous energy, but without muscular force ; of frail health and fee- 
ble organization ; a prey to morbid fancies which she has no strength 
to control or to resist ; now weeping away her life in the pain of find- 
ing that her husband, a man gross and material because husband, does 
not understand her ; now sighing over her delicious sins in the arms of 
the lover who does ; without reasoning faculties, but with divine intui- 
tions that are as good as revelations ; without cool judgment, but with 
the light of burning passions that guide her just as well ; thinking by 
her heart, yet carrying the most refined metaphysics into her love ; sub- 
tle ; incomprehensible by the coarser brain of man ; a creature born to 
bewilder and to be misled, to love and to be adored, to madden men 
and to be destroyed by them. It does not much signify that the reality 
is a shrewd, calculating, unromantic woman, with a hard face and keen 
eyes, who for the most part makes a good practical wife to her com- 
mon-sense middle-aged husband, who thinks more of her social position 
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than of her feelings, more of her children than of her lovers, more of 
her purse than of her heart, and whose great object of life is a daily 
struggle for centimes. It pleases the French to idealize their eminently 
practical and worldly-wise women into this queer compound of hysterics 
and adultery ; and if it pleases them it need not displease us. ‘To the 
German his ideal is of two kinds—one, his Martha, the domestic 
broad-faced Hausmutter, who cooks good dinners at small cost, and 
mends the family linen as religiously as if this were the Eleventh Com- 
mandment specially appointed for feminine fingers to keep, the poetic 
culmination of whom is Charlotte cutting bread and butter ; the other, 
his Mary, his Bettina, full of mind and esthetics, and heart-uplifting 
love, yearning after the infinite with holes in her stockings and her 
shoes down at heel. For what are coarse material mendings to the 
esthetic soul yearning after the infinite, and worshipping at the feet of 
the prophet? In Italy the ideal woman of modern times is the ardent 
patriot, full of active energy, of physical force, and dauntless courage. 
in Poland it is the patriot too, but of a more refined and. etherialized 
type, passively resenting Tartar tyranny by the subtlest feminine scorn, 
and living in perpetual music and mourning. In Spain it is a woman 
beautiful and impassioned, with the slight drawback of needing a world 
of looking after, of which the men are undeniably capable. In Mo- 
hammedan countries generally it a comely smooth-skinned Dudi, patient 
and submissive, always in good humour with her master, economical in 
house-living to suit the meanness, and gorgeous in occasional attire to 
suit the ostentation of the genuine Oriental ; but by no means Dudt 
ever asleep and unoccupied ; for, if not allowed to take part in active 
outside life, the Eastern’s wife or wives have their home duties and their 
maternal cares like all other women, and find to their cost that, if they 
neglect them unduly, they will have a bad time of it with Ali Ben Has- 
san when the question comes of piastres and sequins, and the dogs of 
Jews who demand payment, and the pigs of Christians who follow suit. 
The American ideal is of two kinds, like the German — the one, the 
clever manager, the women with good executive faculty in the matters 
of buckwheat cakes and gumbo, as is needed in a country so poorly 
provided with “helps” ; the other, the aspiring soul who puts her aspi- 
rations into deeds, and goes out into the world to do battle with the 
sins of society as editress, preacher, stump orator, and the like. It 
must be rather embarrassing to some men that this special manifesta- 
tion of the ideal woman at times advocates miscegenation and free 
love ; but perhaps we of the narrow old conventional type are not up 
to the right mark yet, and have to wait until our own women are thor- 
oughly emancipated before we can rightly appreciate these questions. 
At all events, if this kind of thing pleases the Americans, it is no more 
our business to interfere with them than with the French compound ; 
and if miscegenation and free love seem to them the right manner of 
life, let them follow it. 

In all countries, then, the ideal woman changes, chameleon-like, to 
suit the taste of men ; and the great doctrine that her happiness does 
somewhat depend on his liking is part of the very foundation of her 
existence. According to his will she is bond or free, educated or ignor- 
ant, lax or strict, house keeping or roving; and though we advocate 
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neither the bondage nor the ignorance, yet we do hold to the principle 
that, by the laws which regulate all human communities everywhere, 
she is bound to study the wishes of man, and to mould her life in har- 
mony with his liking. No society can get on in which there is total 
independence of sections and members, for society is built up on the 
mutual dependence of all its sections and all its members. Hence, the 
defiant attitude which women have lately assumed, and their indiffer- 
ence to the wishes and remonstrances of men, canfot lead to any good 
results whatever. It is not the revolt of slaves against their tyrants — 
in that we could sympathize—which they have begun, but a revolt 
against their duties. And this it is which makes the present state of 
things so deplorable. It is the vague restlessness, the fierce extrava- 
gance, the neglect of home, the indolent fine-ladyism, the passionate 
love of ple@sure which characterise the modern woman, that saddens 
men, and destroys in them that respect in which their very pride 
prompts them to feel. And it is the painful conviction that the ideal 
woman of truth and modesty and simple love and homely living has 
somehow faded away under the paint and tinsel of this modern reality 
which makes us speak out as we have done, in the hope, perhaps a for- 
lorn one, that if she could be made to thoroughly understand what men 
think of her, she would, by the very force ef natural instinct and social 
necessity, order herself in some accordance with the lost ideal, and be- 
come again what we once loved and what we all regret. 
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MR. HEPWORTH DIXON ON MARYLAND AND MARY- 
LANDERS. 


Terra Marie; or, Threads of Maryland Colonial History. By Edward 
D. Neill. (Philadelphia, Lippincott & Co.) 


MaryLanp is the least lettered of all the United States, and she has 
heretofore done little towards collecting the materials of her story. 

At first sight, such a fact seems rather odd ; for although truth com- 
pels us to say that Maryland is the least lettered of all the States, such 
a saying will be a great surprise to the belles and beaux of Baltimore. 
For Baltimore is a city of high pretensions ; a city of song, of war, of 
patriotism ; apt to troll out much poetic passion, to clothe itself in steel, 
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to apostrophize the gods, and dash away Northern scum, under the in- 
fluence of wax-lights and champagne. Maryland is rich, not only in 
chivalry, but in contradictions. 

Baltimore, her bright little capital — with its aristocratic surface cut in 
two parts by the plebeian Jones’s. Falls—is called the City of Monu- 
ments, from the presence in its streets of three or four severities in 
stone, which seem to have wandered away, in a state of ghostly fitful- 
ness, from some neighbouring Kensal Green or Pére La Chaise. No 
guest of a week in that gay and sparkling town will think of it mainly 
as the place where he saw the Armistead sculpture and the Washington 
column. Baltimore will live in his mind as a city of lovely girls, of 
passionate song, and of perfect terrapin. It will keep its place, when 
things of higher interest may have passed away, by the colour of its 
streets, by the dash of its people, by the heat of its pavement, by the 
frolic of its quays. Other cities of the Union have their charm. Bos- 
ton is very massive, Richmond is very picturesque. New York abounds 
in riches, Chicago in enterprise, New Orleans in wickedness. St. Louis 
is fervid, Philadelphia nobly built ; but Baltimore has a charm beyond 
nearly all cities in America, which many a visitor has felt without being 
able to describe. The streets are very sunny, the citizens very gay. But 
these things may be seen elsewhere, in places of which you do not feel 
the instant charm. Perhaps the secret lies in a certain combination of 
brightness and thoughtlessness in the city and the people, which is 
rather Sicilian than American. New York and New Orleans are far 
more dissipated cities than Baltimore ; yet for a kind of decorous ex- 
cess in the ways of vice—for dancing and dicing, for driving and 
drinking, for all the delights which are supposed to hang about wine, 
woman and song — this city on the Chesapeake bears away the bell. 

Your true Marylander is a jovial, hospitable, frank, illogical, and im- 
pulsive fellow ; liable, in times of excitement, to much patriotic fever, 
which he is apt to catch when sitting at dinner-tables and standing in 
front of pianofortes. When this fever is on him, he is wildly pictur- 
esque, and not quite harmless. But his fits of savage defiance com- 
monly pass off in words. Happily for mankind, when the disease is at 
its worst, he can sit and sing himself away,— the freedom upon which 
he most of all piques himself being his right of song. 

The contradictions of Maryland begin with its name. Maryland is 
called after a queen whose name was not Mary. Indeed, we have 
met with persons, who would not like to have been called country gen- 
tlemen, who fancied that Catholic Maryland was called after Queen 
Mary, just as Protestant Virginia was called after Queen Bess. Our 
readers, of course, are well aware that Maryland was called after Hen- 
rietta, consort of Charles the First,—“and thereby hangs a tale.” 
When the heroic daughter of Henri the Great came into England, no- 
body could pronounce her French name of Henriette Marie ; and even 
her husband preferred to call her by the English form of Mary. Hen- 
riette herself never adopted this change. To the last she signed her 
letters in the feminine form of her father’s name; but the common 
people only knew her as Mary, and the likeness of her ordinary name 
to that of the “bloody” queen, was one element of suspicion against 
her in the troubled times through which she had to pass. But for this 
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vulgar obstacle, the fair country on Chesapeake Bay would have been 
called Henrietta Land ; in which case a softly-sounding word would 
have been lost to the fair and lively patriots of Baltimore. 


Henrietta Land, my Henrietta Land! 


would hardly have roused the pulses of a people open to the intoxication 
of sweet sounds. 

Lord Baltimore, who founded the colony of Maryland, was a convert 
to the Roman Church. His first design, in putting money out to inter- 
est as a planter, was to do good to his soul, while securing a fine estate 
to his family ; but he was not always quite so steadily bent on carrying 
out his principles as he seemed to be on filling his pockets. In fact, 
George Calvert, the Yorkshire lad, who learned his first lessons in tak- 
ing care of his own fortunes from Sir Robert Cecil, was not the kind 
of man to make sacrifices even for a religion in which he believed. It 
is more than doubtful whether George Calvert believed in the mass 
and the Pope. In this world, there was only one person in whom he 
had perfect confidence ; and that was—himself. It was said of him, as 
of many a better man, that he could not afford a conscience. He was 
poor and not proud. He married young, and had a houseful of boys 
and girls ; no less than ten of them in all. Other children he also had 
to provide for ; born to him in love, but not in law. Altogether he was 
not in a position to be choice in his ways of life ; and there is only too 
much reason to infer that he sacrificed his first religion to what he 
fancied was going to be his interest. 

No man in that age, not even his master, Cecil, was more keenly 
alive to the advantages which may come to a clever fellow from stand- 
ing by the winning party, and carrying his assistance to the stronger side. 
In his early time, George Calvert led a hard and hopeless kind of life. 
His father, Leonard Calvert, was a Yorkshire squire, of no large means. 
He did “ not belong to the nobility of England,” says Mr. Neill, who 
has written, for the Maryland market, a detailed account of the state 
founder. Mr. Neill appears to have rather vague notions abgut the 
English peerage. We fear he will be rather shocked to find that the 
Yorkshire squire had just as much to do with the English nobility as 
his son George. Calvert was in due time made an Irish baron ; a very 
different thing from being made an English peer. The fine points of 
our usages in these matters of dignity are nearly always lost upon those: 
who are not to the manner born. The difference between English 
knighthood and Hanoverian knighthood used to puzzle foreigners com- 
pletely ; and King William’s pleasant way of rubbing his palms and 
chuckling over his own adroitness in putting a fellow off with the Han- 
overian article, could not be made intelligible to a stranger. The title 
was the same, and a knight is a knight all the world over. Yet every 
man who was fobbed off with the foreign article felt the indignity in 
his heart of hearts. ‘But the difference between a Hanoverian and an 
English knighthood was not half so striking as that between an English 
peerage and an Irish barony. One is a power, the other is but a name. 
An English baron sits in the House of Lords ; and a large fraction of 
the governing might of this great empire passes into his hands. The 
Irish baron gets nothing with his title, except the social courtesies. In 
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fact, his title is an incumbrance ; for while it gives him no right to sit 
in the House of Lords, it prevents him from sitting for any Irish con- 
stituency in the House of Commons. The dignity is a disqualification, 
Hence, an Irish peerage, when it stands alone, is rather a joke with us, 
who are fond of realities, and have very little of the Siamese reverence 
for rulers who do not rule. Now George Calvert, who lived to plant 
the Roman Catholic colony of Maryland, was made Baron Baltimore 
in the peerage of Ireland ; and no man of the family has ever become 
a member of the English nobility. This is the simple truth ; and we 
shall be sorry if it offend the good people of Baltimore, who pique 
themselves on having been planted by a lord, while the neighbourin 
states were planted by commoners like Walter Raleigh and William 
Penn. Calvert was only an Irish lord. 

For many years after his arrival in London, with a keen appetite and 
an empty pocket, the smart Yorkshire lad pined in a back.room of - 
Sir Robert Cecil’s office —doing the humblest drudgery of a clerk; 
looking after farm accounts, seeing to the bailiffs, and making himself 
generally useful. He had one great advantage for such work —he 
wrote a hand which a child could read. Only those who have been 
condemned to read a good deal of the correspondence of Bacon’s con- 
temporaries can tell how far the possession of this happy gift might go 
towards making a man’s fortune. Only three or four men had it ; and 
they all became Secretaries of State, and nearly all of them peers. 
This was Dudley Carleton’s chief merit, just as it was George Calvert’s 
merit. Yet Calvert remained an obscure clerk in Cecils office for 
nearly a dozen years, and only emerged from his obscurity when his 
master died. ‘Two circumstances helped him. In his old age, Cecil 
had few friends, and no confidants, of his own rank in life. He made 
his clerk one of his executors ; and Calvert’s duties in this office made 
him a man of consequence. In the next place, King James, alarmed 
at the idea of giving his great minister a successor, resolved that he 
would not appoint another Chief Secretary of State. In fact, James 
knew,that his Secretary had been the real governing power ; that he 
had received presents and bribes from all the foreign kings and princes ; 
and he wished to keep both the power and the profit of power in his 
own hands. He said-he would, in future, be his own Secretary of 
State. Very wisely, he kept on some of Cecil’s penmen ; among oth- 
ers, the shrewd Yorkshire gentleman, who wrote Italian and Spanish 
as well as Latin and French. In fact, if not yet in name, Calvert be- 
came one of James’s Foreign Secretaries ; and in the course of six or 
seven years of humble drudgery in this new office, he became Sir 
George, and nominal Secretary of State. 

In this position he attached himself to every one who was rising in 
the world ; to Somerset, to Bacon, to Buckingham ; but not so closely 
as to involve himself in their troubles. His policy was to rise slowly 
and safely ; never to provoke envy and ill-will: by his sudden airs of 
greatness ; to run easily with the tide ; and get himself on high and 
dry ground before the moment of its ebb. 

The great business of Calvert’s official life was the negotiation for a 
Spanish match ; and the change in his religion was closely connected 
with that event. Calvert fully believed that an Infanta would come to 
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London as future queen, and that through her influence England would 
be brought under the control of Rome. He therefore made his peace 
at an early day. He played for a great stake; he played with skill, 
patience, foresight ; and if events had come about as he expected, Cal- 
vert would have been the most powerful man in England.. Instead of 
a poor Irish barony, and a grant of wild land in the New World, he 
would have been able to ask and obtain such favours as had crowned 
the handsome George Villiers. And the events on which he reckoned 
were not so wildly improbable as they may now appear. It is certain 
that half the people of England were still Catholic at heart. The 
higher classes, it is true, were mainly Protestant ; but men like Calvert 
fancied that these higher classes would follow the fashions set by the 
Court ; and that a lovely Spanish lady would draw the whole world be- 
hind her to the mass. Everything seemed to favour thisidea. A great 
many worldly-wise people were getting themselves reconciled. The faith 
of James was of doubtful orthodoxy. His queen had been reconciled 
with Kome. He wanted a Catholic wife for his son ; and he was ready 
to stipulate that his grandchildren should be taught by Jesuits and 
priests. More than half his Privy Council was suspected of Popish 
practices. Who, then, would be likely to oppose the coming Catholic 
queen? It required Naseby and Dunbar to answer that question. 

At the time when Calvert avowed himself a convert, he had every- 
thing to gain at Court by his declaration. The tide had then set 
strongly towards Rome ; and if the common people growled and threat- 
ened, no one supposed that their distant murmurs could either make or 
mar the fortunes of a Secretary of State. If, by his arts, Calvert could 
sensibly aid in bringing the project of a Spanish match to a happy end, 
he might ask for any reasonable reward in his sovereign’s gift. 

In the meanwhile, he had a great match of his own in view: an al- 
liance between his son Cecilius and Lady Ann, daughter of Lord Arun- 
dei, the proudest and staunchest of Catholic peers. For such an al- 
liance, the Calverts were only too glad to make sacrifices ; and the mar- 
riage of Cecilius and Lady Ann was not solemnized until all the Cal- 
vert family had been brought into the fold of Rome. 

Sir George was not hard to persuade. Indeed, nothing was more 
easy to him than to sacrifice an opinion and a sentiment when it became 
his plain interest to give such proofs of his devotion. What he prac- 
tised he also taught. One of his Yorkshire friends was Wentworth, 
afterwards so famous as the Earl of Strafford. In those days Went- 
worth was a liberal, much opposed to court intrigues. When the King 
attempted to levy money under Privy Seals, Wentworth resisted stoutly ; 
on which Calvert wrote to warn his old friend against the dangers into 
which he was running, for a mere trumpery sum of money :—“ I have 
been here now some two or three months,” he said, in a letter to his old 
Yorkshire friend and neighbour, “a spectator upon this great scene of 
State, where I have no part to play; but you have, for which your 
friends are sorry. It is your enemies, that bring you on the stage, when 
they have a hope to see you act your own notable harm ; and therefore 
keep yourself off, I beseech you, e¢ redimas te quam queas minimo. Fur- 
nish not your enemies with matter of triumph when, without detriment” 
either to your honour or conscience, you may give them the foil if you 
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will ; and remember the old tale of the rain that fell upon all the world 
except two that kept themselves in a cellar, and how sorry they were 
afterwards for their providence.” Calvert never thought of men resist- 
ing such demands as the King was then making, on principle. It was 
to him, then and always, a question of so much money. More than 
once he wrote to Wentworth on the subject ; and it is likely enough that 
the shrewd, practical advice of Calvert had some share in that conver- 
sion of Wentworth to the King’s views which ended in his violent death, 
At first, the great Yorkshire gentleman was slow to take these hints. 
On the point of departure for Newfoundland, Calvert wrote again to 
Wentworth in the same strain of grovelling prudence : — “I should say 
much more to you were you here, which is not fit for paper ; but never 
put off the matter of your appearance here, for God’s sake ; but send 
your money into the collector’s without more ado.” 

The failure of Prince Charles’s romantic journey to Madrid was the 
ruin of Calvert’s greater hopes. On the Prince’s return, Calvert found 
his own position at court much weakened ; and fearing that the seals of 
his office would be taken from him by the King, he began to look about 
him for a buyer. Strange to say, he found a man willing to buy; and 
then he obtained Buckingham’s leave to sell. Sir Albert Morton was 
the lucky man ; and the price agreed upon between the hucksters for 
the transfer of this great public office was 6,o00/. and an Irish barony. 
It was clearly understood at court that the Irish barony was to be either 
kept or sold, at Calvert’s own option. For some time it was under- 
stood to be on sale, but no one tempted the holder by a sufficient bid ; 
and at length Sir George determined to keep the lordship for himself. 

It is a very sad story ; but then it is the truth; and in this rather 
dirty way the colony of Maryland came to be planted by a lord. 

Calvert had got from the king a grant of land in the bleak north, which 
he tried to settle and could not. He then took advantage of his posi- 
tion at court to rob the Virginia Company of some of their best lands 
on the Chesapeake ; for a new Catholic princess had come into Eng- 
land from Paris ; and men of Calvert's new persuasion were extremely 
powerful in the ante-chambers of Whitehall. By rather foul play he 
got a grant of the land, and Charles himself inserted in his patent the 
name of Terra Mariz, which the colonists turned into English as Mary- 
land. Calvert did not live to settle the country thus given to him; 
but the colony throve apace, and King Charles at least lived long 
enough to hear that the colony planted by a nobleman, and named by 
himself, was the very first colony in America to turn against him in the 
day of his distress. 

The story of Maryland is not altogether a pleasant story to relate ; 
but readers who care for detail in such things, may profitably consult 
the little volume by Mr. Neill. 


The flippant and spiteful article which we copy from the London 
Atheneum, bears the familiar ear-marks of Mr. Hepworth Dixon, the 
editor of that journal. Mr. Dixon is well known in the world of letters, 
and until the publication of a recent and extreniely discreditable work 
of his, called “ Spiritual Wives,” was regarded as a very proper person. 
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His championship of William Penn, against the judgments of Lord 
Macaulay, gave him considerable reputation, of a broad-brimmed 
sort, and he has probably been led by exaggerated partisanship in that 
matter, to asperse on this occasion, the character and motives of the 
founder of Maryland. It is the trick, perhaps indeed the instinct, of 
a certain class of hero-worshippers, to break or deface thesimages of 
all heroes but their own; just as a like class, in ordinary life, are always 
ready to depress the reputation of their neighbors, by way of giving 
comparative elevation to themselves. But this consideration does not 
account for the petty and peculiar grudge which is manifested in the 
article before us, against the Maryland, and especially the Baltimore, 
of to-day. We can see how Mr. Dixon, the historical controversialist, 
in reviewing a book of scraps from the early annals of our State, might 
naturally develop the bias of a rival advocate, against the little colony 
which planted the cross of Christianity and toleration on the,banks of 
the St. Mary’s. But we cannot understand why, on no better provoca- 
tion, he should have set himself to sneering, from his tripod, at a living 
people, who are no more to Penn than he to Hecuba. If he had re- 
mained with us long enough to learn any thing about us, the case would 
have been different, for we are very far from thinking that a traveller 
is bound, by social or personal consideratigns, te suppress his honest 
and deliberate judgment, after observation, upon the cltaracteristics of 
the places which he visits. But nothing could be more obvious than 
is Mr. Dixon’s ignorance of all that pertains tous. With the adroit- 
ness of a practiced book-maker, he endeavours to conceal this, by affec- 
ting great precision and detail of statement in regard to our local and 
external peculiarities and landmarks. But his very effort to seem 
knowing furnishes the most conclusive evidence that he knows nothing. 
His prattle about the characteristics of Baltimore is simply ludicrous. 
He talks of “the frolic of its quays,” which nobody, born here, ever 
heard of. He is oracular about, the “dash” of its people, when those 
who know us and love us best know that “dash” is precisely what we 
lack, as a community. He burns with “the heat of its pavements”, 
which a midsummer hour on Chestnut street would have taught him to 
be coolness, compared with the torrid zone of a Philadelphia sidewalk. 
Of the “dancing and dicing, the driving and drinking,” in which he 
supposes us especially to revel, there is more in New York, in a day 
and night, than with us in a month, or, perhaps, six. Of “song,” in 
which he has it that we chiefly wrap our unlettered souls, we have as 
small a modicum as could be reasonably divided among three hun- 
dred thousand people. There is more of it, of a sort, that passes 
though a dozen Boston noses, than through the lips of our whole pop- 
ulation, Nay, a single thanksgiving day or other devout occasion, in 
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the New England metropolis, would supply more of Mr. Dixon’s “ deco- 
rous excess,’ and indecorous besides, than would sicken Baltimore for 
a fortnight. Nothing, in fine, could be more entirely absurd and un- 
like, than his notion that “plebeian Jones’ Falls” divides our city into 
two parts, of which, like the twin peaks of Parnassus, the one is sacred 
to Apollo and the other to Bacchus. Indeed, were we to judge from 
inference only, we might fairly doubt whether Mr. Dixon was ever even 
the “guest of a week” among us. No man of his intelligence and op- 
portunities, who had really seen the monument to Washington, would 
have exposed himself, we think, by speaking of it as a sort of estray 
from a neighbouring cemetery. Any such person would have recog- 
nised it, with all its defects, as one of the noblest columns in the world ; 
loftier and more massive than either of its classic prototypes, the 
columns of Trajan and Antoninus, and more impressive by far, 
with its magnificent position, than the great work of Wren, the only 
monument in Londow that compares with it. Certainly Mr. Dixon 
could have found no ccerone here, who conducted him, in good faith, to 
“the Armistead sculpture,” as an object of local celebrity, or led him 
to the wharves as gay abodes of pleasure. But why waste words upon 
a traveller who writes of “ perfect terrapin,” in the singular number, and 
yet thinks he knows what he is writing? 

The truth is, ‘that Mr. Dixon came to America, with a purpose which 
there was nothing in Maryland to serve. He came to collect materials 
for a sensational book, and our “ bright little capital” furnished none 
of the sensations that he needed. He saw but little of us therefore, 
if anything, and the fact is much to our credit. Of books about the 
United States, normally considered, the market was full, and our tray- 
eller, therefore, was hunting after something abnormal. He was in 
search of isms, of which, happily, we have none. He was tracing the 
development of what in New England, are called “ ideas ”—things which 
the healthy nature of our people loathes, and which we exorcise with 
bell, book and candle, as we would the Devil from whom they come. 
Our faults, short-comings, vices, if you will, have at least this redeem- 
ing trait, that they are natural. Our moral distempers are those of a 
constitution naturally sound and vigorous. There is nothing unmanly 
or unwomanly in the worst of our social traits or aberrations. Mr. 
Dixon, therefore, did not care to make diagnosis of our case. Pruri; 
ency, of which we are free, was absolutely essential to his discoveries, 
for he wished to write a book, which he could sell as philosophical and 
they who chose might buy as bawdy. This purpose he consummated 
in his “ New America,” and is now further carrying out, with great ac- 
ceptance, in the more recent work to which we have alluded. Natu 
rally, therefore, finding us unprofitable and unsympathizing, here in 
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Maryland, he betook himself to more congenial localities, and oscillated 
chiefly between Massachusetts and Utah. His selected studies were po- 
lygamy at Salt Lake City, and “pantagamy” at Oneida Creek. He 
put the beastliness of Brigham Young under one microscope, and 
that of Brother Noyes under another, making diagrams of what he saw 
for publication and sale. He visited familiarly the two saints in ques- 
tion and various minor evangelists of the gospel of free love. He 
dwelt in their “families,” studied their agreeable habits and enjoyed 
what are, somewhat latitudinously, styled their “ hospitalities.” From the 
attractive contemplation of the piety and virtues which these dis- 
closed, he naturally passed to the consideration of sundry cognate mat- 
ters affecting the “birth-rate” and the growth of the native population 
in New England. Of the result of his filthy investigations we have too 
much respect for ourselves and our readers to say more, than that he 
sorrowfully ascribes the disgusting developments of which he treats, to 
the example of his loved “ Massachusetts, the religious centre of New 
England, the intellectual light of the United States.” 

Ve have written thus much of Mr. Dixon, not merely that our readers 
might know what manner of man he is and what his social criticisms 
are worth, but by way of tracing, to their source, the malicious preju- 
dices of which the article before us is so full. Knowing nothing about 
Maryland or its people, himself, he but repeats what he heard in the 
society he frequented. He writes in London what they feel and think 
in Boston. The intellectual superiority of New England was, of course, 
not kept a secret from him, while he tarried in its “religious centre or 
nor could he fail to learn there, how the disloyalty and treason of Bal- 
timore were the offspring of our ignorance and wickedness combined. 
It was, therefore, but a trifling effort at condensation for him to say, in 
a single phrase, that “ Maryland is the least lettered of all the United 
States,’ Kansas and Minnesota included. We ought to be thankful, 
in view of his admiration for the Mormon prophet, that he did not 
place us below the territories also. To a foreigner, free from the pas- 
sions of our late unhappy struggle, it would never have occurred spon- 
taneously to taunt our people with cowardice and upbraid them for despis- 
ing “Northern scum.” That our patriotism exhaled itself in singing 
“My Maryland,” under the influence of champagne and in front of 
piano-fortes, would not have attracted a stranger’s attention, even if it 
had been true. No intelligent traveller willingly occupies his mind 
with local or sectional jealousies and squabbles, any more than with 
neighbourhood tattle or family quarrels. Only the eyes of the parties 
are open to these things, and the veriest gossip, from a distance, 
must needs dwell long among them to understand and repeat their 
scandal. On the present occasion, therefore, as perpetually during the 
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war and since, Mr. Dixon is but the echo of the 7yune and the Jnae- 
pendent, While siding with the South, as to the abstract right of seces- 
sion, which it always maintained, the At‘ieneum has taken all its views 
of the right and wrong of the war from the Northern press ; adopting 
all the products of its “ preternatural mendacity” with fervor and faith. 
Under such circumstances we have no reason to wonder that it should 
regard Maryland as deep in the slough of all sorts of despond. 

The assaults of Mr. Dixon on the reputation of Lord Baltimore, are 
altogether unworthy of his real merit as a historical enquirer. Their 
malice is not only paltry, but without decent pretext of fact. And here, 
by the way, we must pause to smile at the amusing littleness of his 
suggestion that “the good people of Baltimore pique themselves on 
having been planted by a lord, while the neighbouring States were plant- 
ed by commoners like Walter Raleigh or William Penn.” We presume 
that no man or woman in Maryland ever thought for an instant of any 
difference between Lord Baltimore and plain George Calvert. To de- 
vote a third of a column to the distinction between an English peer 
and an Irish baron, would entitle any one, on this side of the water, to be 
recorded, at once and forever, in the Book of Snobs. At all events 
we can speak very confidently for Maryland in that regard. We are 
“lettered ” enough to remember what the great humorist of “ Vanity 
Fair” has told us of some of his countrymen, in speaking of the 
elder Mr. Osborn, and we cannot help thinking that Mr. Dixon has 
shown himself to belong to the same reverent class. “ The old gentle- 
man,” says Mr. Thackeray, “ pronounced these aristocratic names with 
the greatest gusto. Whenever he met a great man, he grovelled before 
him and my-lorded him, as only a free-born Briton can do. He came 
home and looked out his history in the peerage—he introduced his 
name into his daily conversation ; he bragged about his lordship to his 
daughters. He fell down prostrate and basked in him, as a Neapolitan 
beggar does in the sun.” Here, fortunately, we do not eat much of 
that sort of dirt. Indeed we have foolishly removed the coronet from 
our State arms, and put a meaningless, mock eagle in its place. 
We reverence the memory and deplore the fate of Raleigh, as de- 
voutly as if we were Virginians or Englishmen. We think as well 
of Penn as a Pennsylvanian ought to think of him; and, we dare 
say, there are some easy-going people among us, who have read Mr. 
Dixon’s book about him, and perhaps adopted its conclusions. Whether 
Calvert was lord or commoner, or commoner made lord, is to us a 
matter of profound indifference. We are proud of his name and 
of him, only because we are proud of the immortal principles on which 
his colony was founded and which place the landing of the pilgrims from 
the Dove and Ark among the grandest incidents of human history. We 
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are proud of his great charter as one of the noblest of the works that 
human hands have reared — the most glorious proclamation ever made 
of the liberty of thought and worship. Had he been Irish peasant, 
instead of Irish baron, we should reverence him perhaps the more, and 
certainly feel none the less the honour of descending from the good, 
brave men, who made the precepts he bequeathed them a practical 
and living truth. 

But to return to Mr. Dixon. Unless he had been greedy of an 
opportunity to gibe at Calvert, the little volume of Mr. Neill would 
hardly have suggested it. The author, though of Maryland descent, 
is not, we learn, of Maryland birth, and his book is, in no sense, a 
Maryland work. He has no great sympathy with Calvert, and appears, 
as far as we can judge, to regard the establishment of Methodism 
among us as the great event of our history. In this, of course, he may 
be right, and no doubt is sincere ; but such is not exactly the Maryland 
idea, and its promulgation certainly is no cause for assailing Lord Bal- 
timore. But, even ifit were, it would be no excuse for Mr. Dixon’s utter 
want of candor. To suggest, as he does, that Calvert's “ chief merit” 
and the foundation of his great eminence and fortune consisted in 
writing “a hand which a child could read,” is merely puerile in itself. 
But it becomes a good deal worse than puerile, when seen in the light 
of one of Calvert’s own letters, of which Neill has given us an ex- 
tract (p. 41,) and with which Mr. Dixon was, of course, familiar. “The 
king once told me,” he says, writing to the Duke of Buckingham, 
“that I wrote as faira sand, to look upon afar off, as any man in England ; 
but that wen any one came near they were not able to read a word. I 
then got a dispensation to use another man’s.” Doubiless, in the days 
when “clerks” were not so plentiful as now, a plain good hand might 
lead a man to profitable place. But if Calvert's had been as legible as 
it was fair, it takes a bold historian to intimate that it could have been 
“chief merit” in a man, who was the friend and confidant of Somerset, 
of Buckingham, of Bacon, and of Strafford, and whose mind and heart 
were equal to conceiving and producing the charter of the colony of 
Maryland. 

Von Raumer gives us an extract from the secret correspondence of 
Tillieres, then ambassador of France, with his court, which is worth, as 
an opinion, perhaps as much as Mr. Dixon’s. “The third man,” says 
Tillieres, “in whose hands the public affairs are ostensibly lodged, is 
the Secretary of State, Calvert. He is an honorable, sensible, well- 
minded man, courteous to strangers, full of respect towards Ambassa- 
dors, zealously intent upon the welfare of England ; but, by reason of 
these good qualities, entirely without consideration or influence.” 


Nor is there any foundation for the charge that the religion of 
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Lord Baltimore was changed for the promotion of his fortunes. On 
the contrary, it is now a well ascertained fact, that he was inclined to 
the Catholic communion long before his adhesion to it was announced. 
Bancroft, who has certainly no Maryland prejudices, is clear in the con- 
clusion that “ preferring the avowal of his opinions to the emoluments 
of office, he resigned his place and openly professed his conversion.” 
That he sold the seals of his secretaryship is no doubt true, though 
whether for £6000 or £3000 is not so certain. Mr. Dixon, of course, 
prefers the larger amount. But in thus disposing of his office he did 
no more than a customary and recognized thing, done every day, at 
that time, with the consent and approbation of the government, pre- 
cisely as at this moment commissions in the army may be sold or ex- 
changed, at the pleasure of the holder. The “story” is therefore in 
no wise “sad,” as Mr. Dixon affects to call it, and even if the way in 
which Calvert thus became a lord were in truth, “dirty,” it is quite 
manifest that it has nothing to do with the “ way the colony of Mary- 
land came to be planted” by him. That he “took advantage of his 
position at court to rob the Virginia Company of some of their best 
lands on the Chesapeake ” is unsupported by historical evidence, as 
Mr. Dixon well knows, and the assertion is entirely of a piece with the 
stigma which he would affix to the colony itself, for its enforced and 
unwilling desertion of King Charles, when all England deserted him, 
and properly too, Mr. Dixon himself thinks. The judgment which 
Bancroft passes upon Calvert, was that of the contemporaries who sur- 
vived him, and its brevity will excuse our repeating it. “Before the 
patent could be finally adjusted and pass the great seal,” says that his- 
torian, “Sir George Calvert died, leaving a name against which the 
breath of calumny has hardly whispered a reproach. ‘The petulance 
of his adversaries could only taunt him with being ‘an Hispaniolized 
Papist’!” Mr. Bancroft could not foresee the petulance of the Aéhe- 
nei. 

We have left ourselves scarce room for the few words which it still 
becomes us to say. If Mr. Dixon did really consort with people in 
Baltimore, who fancied that Maryland was named after Queen Mary, 
surnamed “the bloody,” we are not at all surprised at the opinion he 
expresses in regard to our intellectual cultivation. He should be glad 
to learn, however, that it was his misfortune and not our fault. We 
are sure that some similar misfortune has influenced his verdict upon 
our social and personal characteristics. He evidently kept company 
here, which was not only bad in itself, but much given to evil report 
concerning its neighbours. No one with whom a traveller, of his repu- 
tation, should have associated, could possibly have informed him, that the 
men of Baltimore had patriotism only as a dinner-table fever, which 
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passed off in “song” and words. No excitement, or discord of opin- 
ion, could have induced Maryland gentlemen to tell him, that there was 
lack of readiness, in those who differed from them, to uphold, with life 
and fortune, the cause which they espoused. The class at which he 
sneers was among the foremost in every battle of the war,* and the 
bones of our young men —the best born and the lowliest — now rest, 
with equal honor, in every Southern grave-yard, which weeping piety 
and gratitude bestrew with votive flowers. Indeed the charm of our 
small society, so far as men have any share in it, is only frankness, 
and genial, cordial manhood. “Your true Marylander” is not only 
“impulsive,” but his impulses are those of a gentleman, and he is not 
“quite harmless” when they are crossed. “ ‘The freedom on which he 
most of all piques himself,” is the freedom to which he was born — 
that which his fathers brought over when they followed Leonard Calvert, 
and which their descendants fought for when the colony became a 
State. The freedom of “The New America” stinks in his nostrils, 
mainly. 


The Catholic World. 


Translated from Etudes Religicuses, etc., Par des Peres de la Compagnie de Jesus. 


THE FLIGHT OF SPIDERS. 


A PAPER READ BEFORE THE FRENCH ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, MARCH, 1867. 


Asout fifteen years ago, I was sitting in an arbor of my garden, 
reading, when a little spider fell on my book, whence I could not tell, 
and commenced to run over the very line I was reading. I blew hard 
to chase him away, but he would not go. He lifted himself strangely 
up, and I cannot explain how, but he lodged on a sprig of verdure just 








*It was a Maryland company (Company A, 2d Maryland Infantry, C. S. A.) which carried ninety- 
five muskets into the great charge on Cemetery Hill at Gettysburg, and had but twelve of those who 
bore them to answer at roll-call next morning — its noble captain left dead on the field, and nearly all 
of its brave officers wounded beside him. An Englishman, remembering Balaklava, would not have 
derided such men as these, if he had spoken from his own heart. 
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above my head. “ Well,” said I, “ for a little animal like that, this is a 
wonderful feat! How has he accomplished it?” To satisfy myself, I 
took him up again, balanced him on my book, and, after assuring my- 
self that he had no invisible thread to aid him, I blew again, and again 
the little fellow did the very same thing. With redoubled curiosity, I 
tried him once more, and, to see better, I sat down in the bright sun- 
light. Again I balanced him on the book, looked at him as closely as 
possible, and, when I felt assured no precaution could have escaped 
me, I blew once more. . . . Resuming the same inclined position, 
the spider as quick as lightning darted the finest possible thread out of 
him, raised himself in the air, and disappeared. 

I confess I was stupefied. Never had I imagined these little ani- 
mals could fly without wings ; so I consulted several works on zoology, 
but I was astonished te find there was no mention made of the flight 
of spiders, nor of the ejaculatory movement of which I had witnessed 
so curious an example.* So there was a new question presented to me, 
and my vocation to study the habits of these little animals—which 
hitherto had given me no concern—decided for me. I immediately 
lost all repugnance, all distaste, and threw away all the unjust pre- 
cautions of which the spider is too often the object, and of which I 
was as culpable as any one else. And from that time I welcomed its 
appearance ; was most happy to meet with it, looked for it, indeed, 
and studied its habits almost with furor. And I can say that, thanks 
to this hearty preoccupation, which never left me, I found every oppor- 
tunity to follow my inclination, and knew where to find spiders in all 
sorts of unheard-of places. 

Such are the singular effects of curiosity once excited, and still an- 
other proof that, in order to study nature well, we need only a myste- 
rious glimpse of the unknown to redouble all our energies to explain it 
thoroughly. 

And as in this study, trifling as it may appear, I seem to have met 
with facts not known hitherto, but which deserve to be understood, I 
here resume the principal ones ; those that treat of the flying of spiders ; 
of the habitation of some species in the air; and of the gossamer or 
air threads—a singular phenomenon, for a long time discussed in vain, 
but which I believe I have definitively solved. I only ask the natural- 
ists to judge one fairly, not by theory, but by facts. And I am per- 
suaded, if they will take the pains to verify what I advance, they will 
find me exact; and, if they begin doubtingly, I hope, after they have 
read my observations, they will conclude as others to whom I have 
communicated them. Mocking and incredulous at first, they have 
ended by believing their own eyes, and testifying to the evidence pre- 
sented to them. May my labor prove useful, and, above all, con- 
tribute to the glory of the great God, whose just title is, Magnus in 
magnis, maximus in minimis. 





*In M. Eugéne Simon’s Natural History of Spiders, the most recent work of the kind, he says, 
speaking of the manner in which /'éAéire diadéme constructs its web’ ‘‘ Several authors suppose that 
the spider darts its thread like an arrow, others imagine it throws it upward in the air while flying as a 
fly would; but neither of these explanations rests on observation, and they are, after all, simple 
hypotheses.” Then, describing his own observation as to how a spider acts to make fast its great 
threads, he says, “It seems to take a horizontal position, and moves contrary to the wind.” M. 
Simon’s work gives us nothing else to lead us to suppose he has observed the wonders spoken of.—TR. 
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L 
THREADS THROWN OUT BY SPIDERS. 


Tue first thing that I perceived, and that put me on the track of the 
rest, was, as I have just said, that the greater part of aranéides, espe- 
cially certain varieties of ‘*homises lycoses, etc., besides the thread that 
they always draw with them, have the power of darting one or more of 
extraordinary length, and of which they make use to accomplish dis- 
tances, to fasten their webs from one point to another, and even, as we 
shall see further on, to raise themselves in the air and there to seek 
their prey. The spider always points his abdomen to the side where 
he wishes to go. ‘The thread shoots like an arrow, fastens itself by the 
end to the place destined, and the spider passes as under a suspended 
bridge. If this thread is cut, it is immediately replaced by another ; 
and the ejaculation is so prompt, so rapid, the thread so straight, so 
tenuous, so brilliant, that it might be taken, if I may so express myself, 
for the jet of an imperceptible ray of light. To perceive this clearly, 
the spider must be held on a level with the eyes, which should be 
shaded, and examined with one’s back to the sun. 

The best time for such an observation is in the morning or evening, 
when the sun is low in the horizon and the temperature is mild ; for 
without this latter condition the torpid spider is more inclined to creep 
along the earth than to throw out new threads. 

Sometimes, to excite them, they may be held by their ordinary thread 
and gently shaken or blown upon—just a few puffs of breath—which 
they detest. 

I have thus been able to scan closely, while watching their develop- 
ment, this instantaneous jet of thread, which could not be less than 
five or six yards long, that is, fifteen hundred or two thousand times 
the length of the spider.. What a tremendous apparatus must be ne- 
cessary to these little animals for so rapid an ejaculation, and one so 
disproportioned to their size! And especially if we consider that this 
thread, inasmuch as it adheres to the animal, has not the appearance 
of an independent organ, but seems solely to obey its will. Thus I 
have seen spiders, who seemed to miss the end desired with the first 
stroke, continue to hold the thread in the same direction, and actually 
palpitate, if I may so say, while striving to make it adhere. 

But a truly interesting sight, and one obtained at a very trifling ex- 
pense, is that which the ¢Aomises bufo offer, described by Walckenaer, 
in the first volume of his /Zistory of Jnsects, page 506. In truth, these 
araneides do not only throw out one thread, but an entire bundle of 
them, and are seemingly guided by the smaller threads, just as a pea- 
cock unfolds by degrees his splendid plumage. 

And even in one’s own room this sight may be enjoyed. It is only 
necessary to collect these ¢homises and keep them in separate boxes, 
and nourish them in winter with one fly or so a month. Then take 
the boxes out, put them on a table in a very warm room, and sit a little 
in the shade and watch them. Very soon from each box will appear a 
multitude of threads, of extreme freshness and fineness, which the 
spider throws into the air with inexhaustible profusion. At certain 
seasons of the year we can enjoy this spectacle again, and at even less 
expense. 
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FLIGHT OF SPIDERS. 


ANOTHER property not less remarkable that these araneides possess 
(thomises bufo, lycoces voraces, etc.,) is that of flying ; that is to say, of 
elevating themselves in the air, there sustaining themselves, and travel- 
ling about horizontally and vertically, with or without a thread ; in a 
word, acting exactly as if in their own element. This fact I have wit- 
nessed a thousand times, and it has been certified to by a great num- 
ber of people, who, at first incredulous, and alarmed for: the laws of 
gravitation, were compelled to confess the reiterated testimony of their 
own eyes. 

I had some pupils under my charge, and to them this study became 
a continued source of amusement. During their recreation, they found 
suitable spiders for me ; and, when they brought them to me, I rested 
them on my fingers and made them mount upward in the air; and in 
variably, after having watched them for some moments, they were en- 
tirely lost to sight. But when I made the discovery—of which I will 
speak later—of the general migration which some specjes make yearly 
toward certain regions of the atmosphere, I had no longer any trouble 
to enjoy this performance to my heart’s content. 

The flight of spiders is sometimes very rapid, particularly when they 
start. They often escape from one’s hands while they are carefully 
watched. ‘This happened to me one day with a voracious Zycose that I 
had for a long time importuned without success. Just as I was going 
to give him up as entirely stupefied, he suddenly escaped from me by a 
lateral movement, so rapid that for a moment [ lost sight of him ; but, 
when I found him a moment afterward, he was suspended quietly in 
the air. I also remarked that he set out without throwing any thread, 
and this was not the only time I made the same observation. I was 
experimenting one day with some amateurs in the interior court of the 
college where I live, and having started a Zjcose, we saw him occupy 
himself at first with the neighboring galleries, running up and down for 
about twenty yards, about a tenth of a yard from the arch, against 
which he knocked himself from time to time, and groped about to look 
for a passage ; not finding one, he threw himself back into the court, 
raised perpendicularly, and disappeared toward the clouds. His thread, 
if he had one, could not have been longer than a tenth of a yard. 
Ordinarily, however, before they ascend, they throw out a thread which 
they follow for a short time; then, arriving at a certain height, they 
break it, in order to navigate more easily. If any is left before them, 
they wind it rapidly with their feet, throw it aside, and form those pretty 
little crowns of white silk in form of cracknels, that we often see flying in 
the air in time of gossamers. Again, they balance themselves quietly 
with a thread which rises perpendicularly above them, and gives them 
the appearance of floating. 

But a peculiarity still more remarkable in the flight of spiders is the 
attitude that they take in flying. They generally swim dackward, that 
is to say, the back turned from the earth, the feet folded on the corse- 
let, and perfectly immovable. How can such a flight be explained, for 
they are already heavier than the air? Plunged into alcohol, they sink 
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quickly ; but in the air they seem to possess an ease, a liberty, a facility 
of transport, so admirable that I have never been able to see in them 
the slightest motion, nor even an apparent increase of weight. Does 
not this fact present an interesting question for the skilful to contem- 
plate? 


rit. 
HOW LONG THEY CAN REMAIN IN THE ATMOSPHERE, 


At this portion of my history I have to relate facts the most curious 
and unexpected : and, unfortunately for me, more true than probable. 
Iacknowledge I was loath to publish them, or assume concerning them 
any responsibility. But I was firmly convinced, and therefore hoped to 
be beli¢ved, especially by this generation of fearless naturalists, who 
are astonished at nothing in nature, and who, having often been sur- 
prised in the relation of almost incredible marvels, must certainly make 
allowances for a few more in another quarter. 

Let us look at, for instance the wonderful things related of the avgy- 
ronete, Or aquatic spider.* I could not tell anything more unlikely, so 
I will only exact for the atmosphere a companion to what the Pére de 
Lignac discovered in the last century for the water. Yes, I pretend 
there are spiders that live in the air as well as those living in water, 
and that every year, from the earliest Cays of spring, there is, unknown 
to us, a general migration of spiders toward the atmosphere, where 
they pass their best season, form their nets, chase their prey, and only 
return to earth in the first fogs of autumn to find their quarters for the 
winter. I add, also, that this ascent and descent give rise to the cu- 
tious phenomenon, still so badly explained, of the gossamer. And as it 
was to the study of this phenomenon that I owe my knowledge of the 
rest, may I be permitted here, by way of demonstration, to relate briefly 
the path I have followed and the proofs which have led to the convic- 
tion I express? 

Attracted, as I was, by all that concerns spiders, I could not remain 
indifferent to a fact so important and ‘interesting as the periodical appa- 
rition of those threads which in spring and autumn we see flying about 
in long white skeins, clinging to trees, to hedges, and to the vestments 
of the passers-by, carpeting the country in a few hours with more silk, 
and finer and whiter, than could be spun in a year by all the reels in 
the world. Admirable netting, glistening in the light of the setting sun, 
and reflecting the sweetest, softest tints of gold, vermillion, and eme- 
rald, and receiving the pretty and poetical name of “jils de la Vierge.” 
Was there not between this phenomenon and my preceding observa- 
tions a secret tie, some mysterious relation? I seemed to foresee it, 
and, setting to work immediately, rejected from the very beginning the 
usual explanation of this phenomenon. 

How, indeed, can we admit these floating gossamers as merely the 





*The argyronete is a spider that lives in the water where she constructs a charming little edifice that 
appears surrounded with a silky mortar. The down that covers her contains a certain quantity of air 
for respiration, This gives her in swimming the appearance of a ball of quicksilver, from which we 
have her name. 
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refuse webs of spiders, torn by the violence of the wind from the trees 
and forests and carried capriciously through the air? Will not the 
slightest observation convince us that they never appear but in the 
calmest moments, on days foggy in the morning, but afterward beauti- 
ful, and not preceding a storm ; never in summer, often in the spring 
and autumn, and sometimes even in winter? If the winds carry them, 
why do not they appear in summer? Are violent winds and spider- 
webs both wanting? And who has ever seen one of these webs carried 
by a hurricane, especially in quantity sufficient to produce such a phe- 
nomenon? For the fall of gossamers sometimes lasts for almost entire 
days, and in certain countries during the middle of the day the fields 
are covered with them. Add, too, that violent winds are generally 
local, while this phenomenon is universal, and so periodical that in the 
same climates it appears at the same epochs, and, when one knows 
what produces it, it is easy to predict the time and day of the appari- 
tion. 

Discontented, then, on this point with books and their explanations, 
I turn completely to the side of nature, and present all I observed. 

From the first appearance of these threads in autumn, I was struck 
with the immense multitudes of new spiders met with everywhere, and 
which I had not seen during the summer. Little brown Zycoses filled 
the air, so that it seemed as if it had rained them. If one walked in 
the fields, the meadows, the gardens, on the borders of the woods, 
among heaps of dried leaves, scattered all through the forest every- 
where, could be seen myriads of these little brown spiders, jumping up 
and flying before me in every direction, and exactly such as I had 
already recognized as such excellent swimmers. After having passed 
the winter in the earth, in the holes of worms that they completed with 
a little silk, they reappeared after the cold in great numbers, to disap- 
pear again entirely in the first bright days of spring, and as if by en- 
chantment. If one is seen again during the summer, we may be sure 
it is some female retarded by laying her eggs, and dragging laboriously 
her cocoon after her. Now, what has become of the others? 

For several months I could not satisfy myself on this point, when, on 
the 21st of October, 1856, in the enclosure of the little seminary of 
Iseure, near Moulins, I came to a positive decision. I was observing 
the fall of a large quantity of gossamers, which were falling on that day 
in large white flakes, when I perceived close to me in the air one of 
those little black spiders descending gradually, and as if she were jump- 
ing. She held by an invisible thread to a large flake, which came down 
slowly about seven or eight yards above her ; but, keeping outside of 
it, she hung by the end of the long thread, like an aeronaut underneath 
his balloon. My attention once attracted, I noticed so great a number 
that I was astonished I had not taken care sooner; for there was 
scarcely a flake underneath which there were not one or two, and this 
sometimes even before the flake itself was visible.* Each one was 


*There is an observation which confirms my own. We read in Darwin's Fournal, page 159: “Mr. 
Darwin saw a large number of gossamers on the ship Beagle, when she was about 60 miles from the 
mouth of the Rio de la Plata. It was the first of November, and these gossamers were carried by a 
very light breeze, and on each were found an immense number of little spiders, similar in appearance, 
about the twelfth of an inch in length, and in color a deep brown. The smallest were a deeper shade 
than the others. None were found on the white tufts, but all on threads.”  Yournal of Researches 
into the Natural History and Geology of the Countries visited during the Voyage of his Majesty's 
Ship, the Beagle, 1845. 
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separated by a slender thread, and followed the motion of its balloon. 
If they met a tree or a bush, they landed upon it ; if not, coming close 
to the earth, they ran along and were lost in the verdure. If I ap- 
roached them too quickly or made a noise, they remounted rapidly 
by their threads and went to disembark somewhere else. 

I also examined some of the flakes. They were all shining white 
mats, appearing as if they had been washed. Several contained wings 
and feet of flies, fragments of the case of little coleoptera, and other 
remnants of their aerial festivities. 

This encounter was for me a revelation. I knew where the spiders, 
whom I had seen disappear so brusquely, took refuge, and, however 
rash my judgment may appear, I felt assured I had solved an inter- 
esting problem. 

But to establish seriously and give to science an opinion so new and 
original as that the atmosphere may be peopled with spiders, I soon 
felt that more proof was necessary in order to sit down calmly under 
my personal conviction. So I concluded I should not be doing too 
much if I added to the verification of their descent that of their as- 
cension, and could surprise them in this new migration. I waited, 
therefore, impatiently for the spring. 

But that spring, and for five or six that followed it, great was my dis- 
appointment ; for, though I perceived several isolated ascensions, yet 
nothing in the proportion I had imagined or that could justify my hy- 
pothesis. I began then to doubt seriously my success, when an_ inci- 
dent occurred that relieved my embarassment, and proved how trifling 
sometimes are the causes which lift the veil from nature. I was look- 
ing straight upward, but sitting close to the earth, and so as to be able 
as much as possible to exclude the sun from my eyes. And here, by 
the way, a fact is made palpable, by no means microscopic, but which 
has escaped so long not merely the observation of the crowd of vulgar 
observers, but of those even who are wide awake and study carefully ; 
namely, that it is not necessary to carry one’s nose always in the air, 
if 1 may so express myself, to examine closely, to investigate, or to 
render a faithful account of phenomena. 

On looking upward —as an ascension only takes place on very 
beautiful days, succeeding generally to bad weather — spiders cannot 
be distinguished from the multitude of other insects which fill the air. 
But if, on a beautiful day, mild, calm, and brilliant in sunlight, suc- 
ceeding as nearly as possible to a rain warm with the south wind, at 
about nine or ten o'clock in the morning, a post is chosen on an emi- 
nence of a meadow or an avenue, and there, as near the ground as may 
be, and crouching low, the observer will look horizontally, he will per- 
ceive a series of fire-works, formed of innumerable threads launched 
from every direction and inclined toward the sky. This is the prelude. 
Soon the spiders detach themselves and mount slowly by their threads. 
The most conspicuous are the ¢homises bufo, because they are the 
largest, and because they only ascend with an entire bundle of threads, 
which gives them the appearance of small comets. 

Thus have I decided: 

1st. That there is not only one ascension every year, but several, at 
least partial ones ; that they do not always take place in spring, but 
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often in the autumn, and sometimes even in the winter ; and in general, 
from the descent which has taken place in the beginning of autumn 
until the definitive ascension in the spring, there are but few favorable 
days of which the spiders do not profit to make an aerial journey, or 
at least to throw out a large number of threads. Thus, in the Beau- 
jolais, where I have lived for several years, there were partial ascen- 
sions on the 1st, the r9th, and the 28th of November, 1864; the 2rtst, 
the 23d, and especially the 25th of October, the 9th of November, and 
the 6th of December, 1865. In 1866, the 18th and the 3oth of Janu- 
ary, the 3rd of February, the 3rd, r4th, and 31st of October, and the 
17th of December. In 1867, the roth of February, . . . the last, 
however, less considerable than might have heen predicted by the 
beauty of the day. The day previous was so mild, though cloudy, that 
many of the spiders may have embarked évcognifo, Many, also, may 
not have judged it @ frofos to fly away, for a great number still remained 
on the ground. I forgot to observe the temperature of all the days I 
have noted. ‘The director of the Normal School of Villefranche hay- 
ing had the kindness to show me the meteorological register which he 
had kept with great care, I was able to prove that in calm weather only 
ten or twelve degrees of heat were necessary to induce them to mount 
upward. The least exposed begin ; then immediately the others, so 
soon as the heat reaches them ; but after three or four o’clock in the 
afternoon no more ascensions are perceived, unless they are provoked; 
and this does not always succeed. 

2d. Before taking their flight, they generally cling to some elevated 
object that they meet with easily, such as shrubs, bushes, props of 
vines, or blades of grass escaped from the scythe. ‘To these they affix 
their threads and warm themselves well in the sun before commencing 
their excursion. ‘This is the happy moment for amateurs to make their 
observations, for there is scarcely a blade of grass that does not con- 
tain one or more ; and, if the branches of young trees are suddenly 
struck with a slight blow, a great number are detached, suspended at 
the end of their threads ; and very often rare specimens are thus found 
not discoverable elsewhere. 


2¥, 
TO WHAT HEIGHT DO THEY RAISE THEMSELVES IN THE ATMOSPHERE? 


On this point I have not been able to make any direct observation. 
Perhaps I have dreamed of offering objections to the concourse of in- 
trepid human navigators who undertake such perilous excursions in 
the air, and for my interest in the study I have found two excellent 
reasons. ‘The first, that it would be well for them to know that, if 
they have not had rivals, they have had precursors, who, for 6000 years, 
have executed silently and noiselessly what they have claimed for 
themselves by every effort of puffs and publicity. The second, and 
a still more serious objection, and that I believe will truly interest the 
future in this young industry, is that if the argyronete and its bell has 
given to science the instrument with which the divers explore the depths 
of the sea, why may not the study of aerial spiders furnish for aeron- 
auts — these divers in air — the complete apparatus which they require 
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to raise themselves to any height, direct their movements, and main- 
tain themselves at will? Have not these little animals resolved this 

roblem for centuries? Yet the present state of aerostation does not 
afford ground sufficient for comparison. 

We are, therefore, reduced to conjecture ; and, if I may be permit- 
ted to express mine, this is what I think: 

I believe that spiders rise to the same height where on the fine days 
of summer one can see the swallows and martins hover, almost lost to 
sight, in pursuit of gnats that people these regions of the atmosphere. 
I found this belief on the webs of spiders seen falling in autumn, that 
seem to come at least from nearly such heights. ‘They begin to be 
seen at a hundred or a hundred and fifty yards, and there is no great 
temerity in affirming that they have already traversed a good part of 
their course. An observation made in 1864, if conclusive, would tend 
to make remoter still the habitation of spiders ; for the fog that deter- 
mined the fall that year was a Aigh fog, that is to say, one of those uni- 
form mists that hide the sky for several days together, and seem to ex- 
tend to a great height. But, I repeat, this is all conjecture. One good 
observation would have been worth far more. 


V: 
CONJECTURES ON THE MODE OF BUILDING OF SPIDERS IN THE ATR. 


Peruaps here I should stop, and, having stated facts, leave to others 
their explanation. How do spiders sustain themselves in the air? 
How can they so leng brave the winds, the rains, the storms ; arrange 
their webs in emptiness and without apparent means of support? Pru- 
dence counsels me to avoid these questions, but my 7é/e of simple ob- 
server permits them. However, in waiting for better things, I decide 
still to hazard some conjectures, were it only to prove that a fact once 
admitted, it would not be absolutely impossible for the wisest to ex- 
plain it. 

The first idea that came to me was that these spider-webs raise them- 
selves in the air as the kites of children, and made fast to the tops of 
trees and edifices by long threads, they are sustained by their own 
lightness. ‘This idea was suggested to me by a sight I was witness to 
one day at the Seminary of Vals, near Le Puy. From a corner where 
I was in shadow, I perceived distinctly on each high ridge of the roof, 
lightened by the rays of the sun, long threads which rose perpendicu- 
larly in the air, like large cords, balancing themselves slowly right and 
left, without ever going out of a certain field of oscillation. But I 
soon gave up this idea. How admit, in truth, that on two or three 
threads, and without any other means of support, spiders could weave 
their true webs? Would not some of these zrial constructions tumble 
down every day, ruined by their own weight? while it is acknowledged 
they only fall in autumn, and always together. 

I therefore rather incline to believe that the spiders are sustained in 
the air by the distention of an interior vesicle, analogous to that of fish 
and that they ejaculate by their threads, which are numerous, and 
pierced with an infinity of little tubes, large bundles of threads, by 
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which are taken the insects that serve for their prey ; that they resist 
the winds as fish do the tossing of the sea, and their threads, being 
glutinous, are not dampened by the rain ; and also being excellent con- 
ductors of caloric, as is proved by the abundant drops of dew which 
they pearl near the earth, on the hedges, etc.; and if after a calm night 
they are touched by an autumn fog, these heavy and moistened threads 
weaken and fall one over the other, and form the silky flakes that are 
seen from ten to eleven o’clock in the morning, flying about in cloudy 
days with the spiders who inhabited them during the summer. 

This, hoping for better, is the explanation I hazard, and I submit it 
with the rest to the appreciation of competent men. If only these 
pages attract attention to a merited subject, and provoke numerous 
observations, which alone can ever fully elucidate it, the author will be 
more than repaid for the few researches he has presented in this article. 


The Tomahawk. 


HENRY BROUGHAM. 


(BORN, 1778. DIED, 1868.) 


“ Drep in his sleep!” Thus gently passed away 
The boldest, fiercest spirit of his day ; 

Thus glided into death the man whose life 

Had been one long and unremitting Strife. 

Old age might dim the eye, might chain the arm, 
That Strife for him could never lose its charm ; 
Still yearned his restless spirit for the Fight, 
Still hated Wrong, still faithful clung to Right ; 
Still burned his bosom with indignant fire 

To see Man ’gainst his fellow-man conspire. 
Where’er Injustice raised its curséd head, 

He longed to strike the hideous monster dead. 
Though all too feeble he to deal the: blow, ° 
Before his voice still quailed the dastard foe ; 
Still shrunk by instinct from his honest gaze 

The greedy wretch who sacred trust betrays, 
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And meanly turns to his own selfish ends 
The dole of helpless Poverty’s true friends. 


He never grew too old himself to feel 

For those, whose hearts Despair had seemed to steel, — 
Who, looking ever on Want’s weazened face, 

Ne’er dreamed of smiling Plenty’s blooming grace ; 
In sullen silence heard their children cry 

For bread — in sullen silence saw them die ; 

Their minds, by brutal Ignorance possessed, 

Their greatest foes as greatest friends they blessed, 
Till Education oped their hood-winked eyes, 

Bade them from Destitution’s slough arise, 

Within their bosoms lit Hope’s heavenly flame, 

And made them Men in something more than name. 


What man to Freedom nobler service gave, 

Than he who swept away the name of Slave, 

Who purged our country of that foul disgrace 
Which marred the noblest boast of Britain’s race, — 
That, free ourselves, no man, who’er he be, 

Steps on our shores, but he at once is free? 


Honest he was in thought, in word, in deed ; 
Untutored in our modern caitiffs creed, 

The Wrong he saw he scorned to christen Right, 
Because expedient in some trickster’s sight. 

No specious robe could e’er from him conceal 
Oppression’s cruel claws and cloven heel ; 

Ne’er dazzled by the splendour of ‘success, 
Fearing to curse, he meanly stooped to bless ; 
His noble nature spurned the paltry lie, 

And dared e’en sceptred Vice itself defy. 

From him no tyrant’s purple e’er could hide 

The stains of blood which loud for vengeance cried ; 
He called not brazen Conscience iron Will — 
The Assassin crowned was the Assassin still ! 
Fain would we not recall that shameful scene, 
When England’s wronged and persecuted Queen, 
To glut the malice of her ruffian spouse 

(Sure such a sight might the most callous rouse !), 
Was tried for that unpardonable crime 

Which she in him had pardoned many a time, 
Yet Brougham’s noblest work were left untold 

If History’s page we scrupled to. unfold, 

And once more feel our inmost nature thrill 

With that perfection of the lawyer’s skill — 

That gem of eloquence, whose noblest part 

Was the untutored utterance of the heart. 

Well might that Thing, which those may praise who can, 
That king, in name alone a gentleman, 
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Whom e’en his toadies scarcely dared commend ; 
True to no mistress, false to every friend — 

The only decent action of whose life 

Was when he kindly put away his wife — 

Well might this puppet of the Tailor’s art 

Feel pangs of rage within Its padded heart ; 
Well might It quail before that lofty Scorn 
Which e’en It knew of honest loathing born. 


No need to tell his various merits o’er, 
While his defects with sorrow we deplore. 
The many blots we gladly dare to own, 
One of his virtues would for all atone. 


O youth of England, sprung from noble sires, 
Whom pride of Race or love of Fame inspires, 
Who seek to write your names on History’s page, 
And set some mark upon the fleeting age, 

O learn the lesson taught by Brougham’s life, 
Waste not your strength in Party’s narrow strife! 
Look far and wide — but not with half-closed eyes — 
Search for abuses e’en before they rise, 

Before, by selfish meanness nursed and fed, 
They dare in daylight raise their Hydra head ; 
Strike, and at once. Heed not the whining cry, 
“ Spare us, and we'll reform all by and by.” 
Procrastination is the coward’s art: 

He thinks by gaining time he may gain heart. 
Dally with evil, soon familiar grown 

You'll hug the foul abortion for your own. 

Be just, but keen ; thy mercy keep for men, 

But slay the monster and destroy his den ; 

No more let Evil stalk in gay disguise, 

And flaunt itself as Good before men’s eyes ; 

Do what is right, nor heed the ribald jest, 

Thy judge, thy Conscience sits within thy breast ; 
Her fiat sanctioned by the Judge above, 

Thou'lt need no noisy faction’s hired love ; 

All hearts shall own as o’er thy tomb they bend, 
“ Here lies a man who was Mankind’s true friend.” 











REVIEWS. 


Poems by Walt Whitman. Selected and Edited by William Michael 
Rossetti. London: John Camden Hotten. 1868. 


SoME years ago, when a few copies of a volume called Leaves of Grass 
found their way into this country from America, the general verdict of 
those who had an opportunity of examining the book was that much 
of it was indescribably filthy, most of it mere incoherent rhapsody, 
none of it what could be termed poetry in any sense of the word, and 
that, unless at the hands of some enterprising Holywell Street publish- 
er, it had no chance of the honour of an English reprint. In part 
this opinion is already proved to have been a mistaken one, for a West- 
end publisher has taken compassion on the stranger, and now presents 
it to the British public in a comely form. It may be as well to state 
at the outset, that the volume published by Mr. Hotten is not precisely 
a reprint of the original Leaves of Grass. It contains much new mat- 
ter written since the appearance of that work, and does of contain 
any of the pieces marked by that peculiar freedom of speech which is 
generally associated in men’s minds with the name of Walt Whitman. 
For the sake of all parties, the prurient as well as the prudish, lest the 
one should be unnecessarily alarmed or the other led into an unremu- 
nerative venture, it is only fair to say that there is nothing in the pres- 
ent edition to disqualify it for decent society, not to say qualify it for 
a place in the Bibliotheque bleue. It has cost Mr. Rossetti severe pangs 
so he informs us, to part with so much as, from considerations of pru- 
dence, he has been obliged to exclude. “This peculiarly nervous age,” 
this “ mealy-mouthed British nineteenth century,” with its present ab- 
surd notions about decency, morality, and propriety, could not be ex- 
pected to receive “the indecencies scattered through Whitman’s 
writings.” in that zsthetic spirit in which they should be accepted ; 
and, as he was unwilling to mutilate, “the consequence is that the 
reader loses /z /ofo several important poems, and some extremely fine 
ones — notably one of quite exceptional value and excellence, entitled, 
Walt Whitman.” In one respect we are willing to admit the loss sus- 
tained in this last instance. ‘The “poem” here referred to is the one 
which contains the key to Walt Whitman’s philosophy and_ poetic 
theory. It is in it that he describes himself and his qualifications for 
the office of poet of the future, grounding his claim upon the fact of 
his being “ hankering, gross, mystical, nude, one of the roughs, a kos- 
mos, disorderly, fleshy, sensual, no more modest than immodest” ; 
and proposing to produce poetry of corresponding qualities, a promise 
which we must say he most conscientiously fulfils. Its excellence may 
be open to question, but about its value to the reader who wishes to 
understand Walt Whitman there can be no doubt whatever. 

The present edition is to be considered as an experiment. By ex- 
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cluding everything offensive, the editor hopes to induce people to re- 
consider the case of Walt Whitman, and reverse the verdict which has 
been already pronounced. ‘This, we need scarcely observe, is rather 
more than they can be fairly asked to do, while the evidence which 
supports the gravest of the charges brought against him is suppressed. 
But this is not all that Mr. Rossetti expects. The present selection is 
so to brace and fortify the British mind that in a short time, he trusts, 
it will be able to relish what now in its weakness it rejects. A com- 
plete edition of Walt Whitman, with all the dirt left in, he looks for- 
ward to as “the right and crowning result” of his labours. This is 
but the school-boy’s pudding, which, if we only finish it off, is to be 
succeeded by a full meal of the uncommonly strong meat he has in re- 
serve for us. We must confess we should very much prefer to see Mr. 
Rossetti employing himself on some task more worthy of his abilities, 
He has on many occasions done good service as a critic to literature 
and art, but we cannot look upon his present enterprise as one in any 
way beneficial to either. He desires to have Walt Whitman recognised, 
not merely as a great poet, but as the founder of a new school of 
poetic literature which is to be greater and more powerful than any the 
world has yet seen. He is not, it is true, entirely alone in this attempt. 
There have been already certain indications of a Walt Whitman move- 
ment in one or two other quarters. More than a year ago there was a 
paper in the Fortnightly Review, which, however, was not so much a 
criticism of his poetry as of his person, the writer having had, as well 
as we recollect, the privilege of reviewing him as he bathed —an im- 
portant advantage, certainly, in the case of a poet whose principal 
theme is his own body. Then Mr. Robert Buchanan took him up in 
the Broadway magazine, and, saying nearly all that has ever been said 
against Walt Whitman —that he is no poet and no artist, that he is 
gross, monotonous, loud, obscure, prone to coarse animalism and to 
talking rank nonsense — nevertheless arrived at pretty much the same 
conclusion as Mr. Rossetti, at least as to the powerful influence he is 
to exercise over the literature of the future. Something of this sort 
we might, indeed have expected. There are people whose reading of 
the Horatian saying about popular opinion is “unguam vulgus rec- 
tum videt,” and who always set themselves to find virtues in everything 
that is generally condemned. Besides, it would be idle to deny that 
Walt Whitman has many attractions for minds of a certain class. He 
is loud, swaggering, and self-assertive, and so gets credit for strength 
with those who worship nothing that is not strong. He is utterly law- 
less, and in consequence passes for being a great original genius. His 
produce is unlike anything else that has ever appeared in literature, 
and that is enough for those who are always on the look-out for novel- 
ty. He is rich in all those qualities of haziness, incoherence, and ob- 
scurity which seem to be the first that some readers nowadays look for 
in poetry. But, above all, he runs a muck with conventionalities and 
decencies of every sort, which naturally endears him to those silly 
people who take a childish delight in seeing the respectabilities of the 
world pulled by the nose, and what they consider its stupid prejudices 
shocked. We need scarcely say we do not suspect a man of Mr. Ros- 
setti’s taste and judgment of this kind of enthusiasm. If we were to 
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hazard a theory, we should be inclined to attribute his advocacy of 
Walt Whitman’s poetical claims to an impatience of the feebleness, 
emptiness, and sentimentality so abundant in modern poetry. The 
feeling is one with which we do not quarrel ; we only object to the form 
in which it finds expression. A plague of tinkling cymbals is not to be 
met by a counter treatment of sounding brass. 

An admirer of Walt Whitman has one immense advantage. There 
is no standard by which his idol can be measured, no known test which 
can be applied to prove his quality. There is, therefore, a wide field 
for that dogmaticyassertion which is the favourite argument of the trans- 
cendental critic. | You must not object that his poetry has no melody, 
music, or form. It is something above and beyond all requirements of 
that kind.) You are not to raise the objection that in a great deal of 
what he writes there is no meaning at all, and in a great deal more the 
meaning, when got at, is utterly commonplace. Poetry like Walt 
Whitman’s is not to be judged_of by any one who is influenced by nar- 
row considerations of meaning. You are not to take exception to his 
language, that it is a vile jargon of his own coining. A poet of this 
order naturally rises above the trammels of precedent in the matter of 
language. As to the absence of imagination, invention, fancy, art, and 
sundry other things more or less looked for in poetry, to complain of 
this in the present instance only shows that you are incapable of under- 
standing the subject. This sort of argument al-vays tells powerfully 
with the timid, with those people who are haunted by a nervous 
dread of being set down as dull and commonplace if they allow com- 
mon sense to influence their judgment ; and besides, it has the merit of 
being unanswerable, except by contradiction. When a man shows you 
something with all the outward and visible signs of a wheelbarrow, and 
tells you it is an Act of Parliament, it is very hard to know what to say 
to him ; and it is just as hard to know what to say when you are offer- 
ed something like the following and told it as poetry, and poetry of a 
very high order. As the admirers of Walt Whitman always protest 
against his being judged of fragmentarily, we take the shortest poem 
we can find, instead of giving the queerest extract :— 


VISAGES. 


Of the visages of things— And of piercing through to the accepted hells beneath. 

Of ugliness— To me there is just as much in it as there is in beauty— And now the 
ugliness of human beings is acceptable to me. 

Of detected persons— To me, detected persons are not, in any respect, worse than 
undetected persons—and are not in any respect worse than I am myself. 

Of criminals— To me, any judge, or any juror, is equally criminal — and any reputa- 
ble person is also—and the President is also. 


Now it may be that this is not balderdash, though we must confess to 
a strong suspicion that it is; but if it is poetry, all we can say is, we 
must find some other word for Shakspeare. Walt Whitman himself is 
much more candid on this point than his advocates. He certainly de- 
clares himself to be a poet, but at the same time he describes the off- 
spring of his muse as a “barbaric yawp.” We have no very definite 
idea as to the precise nature of a yawp, but, whatever it may be, it can 
scarcely be poetry. 
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We must do Mr. Rosetti the justice of admitting that he does not 
entirely rely on dogmatism in pleading the cause of his protégé. He 
does assign some few reasons why Walt Whitman should be accepted 
as “the poet of the epoch.” In a paper which appeared in a weekly 
journal, he puts the claim on the rather curious ground of his being 
“an initiator in the scheme and structure of his writings, and an indi- 
vidual of audacious personal ascendant.” But in the preface to the 
present volume he comes more plainly to the point. The reader, he 
says, is not to ask himself, or return any answer to the questions, 
whether or not Walt Whitman is like other poets, or whether or not the 
particular application of rules of art which is found to hold good in the 
works of other poets, and to constitute a part of their excellence, can 
be traced also in his work. “ Let the questions rather be— Is he pow- 
erful? Is he American? Is he new? Is he rousing? Does he feel, 
and make me feel?” To each of these questions we should be dis- 
posed to answer simply “ No,” were it not that an unqualified negative 
is scarcely polite. We can see no reason for considering Walt Whit- 
man powerful. Strong he may be, but it is only in the sense in which 
an onion is strong. His noise, bluster, and arrogance are no more in- 
dications of true strength than the swagger of the professional athlete 
at a country fair, who struts up and down the stage in salmon-coloured 
tights, and passes for a Hercules with the crowd from the way in which 
he feels his myscles in public. ‘That he is American in one sense we 
must admit./ He is something which no other country could have pro- 
duced. H@4is American as certain forms of rowdyism and vulgarity, 
excrescences on American institutions, are American. But that he is 
American in the sense of being representative of American taste, in- 
tellect, or cultivation, we should be very sorry indeed to believe. New 
he certainly is, but it is only in his audacity, and in the abnormal struc- 
ture of his poetry ; there is not a new thought in his writings from be- 
ginning toend. As to the other questions, the answer must depend 
very much on individual temperament. Whether or not he himself 
feels we cannot tell, but, so far from being rousing or making his reader 
feel, we should say that with ninety-nine out of a hundred average 
readers Walt Whitman, taken in any quantity, would be found to be 
about as soporific a poet as ever produced a yawn. But even if all 
these questions could be answered in the affirmative — even if we were 
to concede that Walt Whitman is powerful and new and American and 
rousing, and throw into the bargain what his friends invariably lay 
great stress upon, his magnificent physique and his irreproachable 
character in private life — still all this, we submit, does not make him 
out to be apoet. ‘To call a man a poet merely because he holds forth 
in rhapsodical style, about one man being as good as another, every- 
thing being all right, every one having a right “to do as he dam 
pleases "— if we may venture to quote the concise language of Trans- 
atlantic liberty — and other dogmas of the same sort, is to confuse the 
functions of the poet and the stump orator ; and generally, when Walt 
Whitman has any meaning at all, it amounts to no more than this. 
Very often he has no meaning whatever. In his fury he breaks out 
into a mere perspiration of words, and strings substantives together for 
pages on a stretch, the result being a something which is as much like 
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poetry as an auctioneer’s catalogue. To be sure there is scattered 
through his pages a vast amount of that vagueness which to some tastes 
has the true poetic charm. No doubt there are people who consider 
this sort of thing very fine : — 


OF THE TERRIBLE DouBT OF APPEARANCES, 


The — of day and night — colours, densities, forms — May-be these are (as doubt- 
less they | are) only apparitions, and the real something has yet to be known ; 

May-be seeming to me what they are (as doubtless they indeed “but seem) as from 
my present point of view— And might prove (as of course they would) naught 
of what they appear, or naught any how, from entirely changed points of view. 


But if it is very fine, then so is Miss Codger’s outburst on being intro- 
duced to Elijah Pogram : — 

But why we call them so, or why impressed they are, or if impressed they are at 
all, or if at all we are, or if there really is, oh gasping one! a Pogram ora Hominy, or 


any active principle, to which we give those titles, is atopic, spirit-searching, light- 
abandoned, much too vast to enter on. 


But of course the special charm of Walt Whitman is.that he is so— 
what his admirers call — unconventional ; that is, that he says things 
Which other people do not say, and in language which other people do 
not generally use. His unconventionality, however, is of a very cheap 
sort. Itis nothing more than the unconventionality of the man who 
considers clothes conventional, and goes about without them. It is 
true that for the present we are spared the bolder strokes of his genius 
in this respect, but, as has been already mentioned, it is only for the 
present ; and besides, Walt Whitman’s grossness is not accidental, but 
constitutional. It arises partly from an insensibility to the difference 
between that which is naturally offensive and that which is not, partly 
from his peculiar theory of poetry. As it is a fundamental principle 
of his to recognise no law of any kind, and to submit to no restrictions 
of artistic propriety, it follows that with him all subjects are equally fit 
for poetic treatment. As Mr. Rossetti puts it, “he knows of no reason 
why what is universally seen and known, necessary and right, should 
not also be allowed and proclaimed in speech,” and it is just this ignor- 
ance of his which, independently of other reasons, makes any attempt 
to set him up as a poetic model mischievous to the interests of literary 
art. It is not a question of squeamishness or hyper-sensitiveness. 
There is no prudery in objecting to nastiness, nor is there any origin- 
ality, honesty, manliness, or courage in obtruding what even instinct 
teaches us to avoid. We cannot say, however, that we anticipate any 
serious injury to English or American literature from the influence or 
popularity of Walt Whitman’s poetry, so long at least as people are 
courageous enough to use their common sense, and do not allow them- 
selves to be led away by transcendental “ high-falutin” into pretending 
an admiration which they do not feel. 


Lucretius. By Alfred Tennyson, Poet Laureate. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 


Mr. TENNysSON’s new poem, “ Lucretius,” atones for the eccentric verses 
. s ’ ? . . . 
he has recently contributed to the Magazines. It is a very beautiful 
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work of art—a little cold perhaps, but of singular dramatic symmetry 
and power. ‘The story is told in a few lines, and then. the poem be- 
comes charged at once with that vital spirit of tragedy and mournful- 
ness which Mr. Tennyson has so perfectly at command. Although 
there is great room in the subject for sensual colouring, the poet rather 
illuminates it with a calm, steady light than with flashes of passion, 
It is the philosopher-poet who speaks throughout. The drug does not 
subdue him ; it simply distorts and distracts his soul, and sickens him 
into a resolve to die the moment he finds the peril of a taint near his 
mind. Mr. Tennyson has seldom written anything worthier of his 
reputation than these lines towards the close of “ Lucretius” :— 
“ But till this cosmic order everywhere, 

Shatter’d into one earthquake in one day, 

Cracks all to pieces,—and that hour perhaps 

Is not so far when momentary man 

Shall seem no more a something to himself, 

But he, his hopes and hates, his homes and fanes, 

And even his bones long laid within the grave, 

The very sides of the grave itself, shall pass, 

Vanishing, atom and void, atom and void, 

Into the unseen for ever,—till that hour, 

My golden work, in which I told a truth 

That stays the rolling Ixionian wheel, 

And numbs the Fury’s ringlet-snake, and plucks 

The mortal soul from out immortal hell, 

Shall stand.” 


The solemn and plaintive repetition of the phrase in the line we have 
italicized is very striking and emphatic when read after the rolling ca- 
dences which precede it. The whole poem, however, abounds with 
sonorous and subtle versification, though every here and there Mr. 
Tennyson has made some of his accustomed “ experiments ” in versifi- 
cation, which we cannot always consider happy. Such lines, for in- 
stance, as— 

“ A riotous confluence of watercourses ”— 

“ Ruining along the illimitable inane ”— 


“ Hired animalisms, vile as those that made ”— 
‘* All-seeing Hyperion—what you will ”— 


can hardly be accepted for metre. It is not simply that they defy the 
usual quantities and accents, for that may be occasionally done by a 
master (and és done by Mr. Tennyson in this very poem) with the hap- 
piest effect ; but that they have not the tune or movement of verse. 
It may be said that on that very account they suit the ruggedness of 
the subject ; but this is a dangerous device, even in the hands of such 
a writer as the Laureate. In the depicting of ruggedness itself there 
should be a certain sense of law. The predominance of the artist 
should not fail to be seen towering over the chaos of the subject, and 
suggesting a harmony as the final result of the discord. And such, it 
must be acknowledged, is the general characteristic of this striking and 
impressive poem. Through all the rage and despairing fury of the 
fever-fit from which Lucretius is suffering, we are made to feel the es- 
sential nobility of the man, and to rest in the assurance that, when the 
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gusty flaw of life is past, his soul will enter on the eternal tranquillity 
for which it longs: a tranquillity, indeed, having very much the same 
character as the Hindu Nirvana—a sort of absorption into Universal 
Being — the annihilation of relative in absolute existence ; yet never- 
theless a something in which souls of a certain temper, tired of the 
drift and sand of natural phenomena, and hopeless of all individual 
perfection, may find an awful and exalting joy. The opinions of Lu- 
cretius in religion have been called atheistical, and so they were in one 
sense, for they made light of the human deities of Greece and Rome ; 
but his imagination possessed an Oriental mysticism and fervour which 
carried him into a kind of poetical Pantheism. Mr. Tennyson has 
well brought out this element of his nature. He shows us the man 
Lucretius with his eyes fixed on Eternal power — believing in /Ag/, but 
disbelieving in all forms and modes, except as temporary manifestations 
of Power ; regarding the lives of men and beasts, and the substance 
of the earth, and the flowers and fruits of the earth, and the planets 
and stars of heaven, and the firmament itself, as temporary and fleet- 
ing shows, which some day shall pass into the void ; yet all the while 
yearning mightily forwards to the “passionless bride, divine Tranquillity,” 
who waits above the surge of life and death, the wreck of systems and 
the ruin of perishable worlds, to clasp eternally the spirits of those who 
love her. A sad consolation, this — one from which the minds of or- 
dinary people recoil, as the last aggravation of the desolateness of 
life ; but a belief capable of nourishing, in severe and ascetic hearts, 
a real nobility of character. Such is the portrait which Mr. Tennyson 
has drawn of Lucretius. He has adopted the old legend which states 
that, the philosophic poet treating his wife with some coldness after 
their marriage (his mind being engaged in abstruse speculations on the 
nature of things), she gave him a love-philtre, and so threw him at 
times into fits of madness, in which he was visited, to his own inordi- 
nate horror, with sensual images, and with a rage of animal passion 
which he hated and loathed. In one of these fits, according to the 
tradition, he killed himself; and Mr. Tennyson has chosen this last 
paroxysm, with its tragical result, for the subject-matter of his poem. 
The story is treated with alternate tenderness, pathos, and power ; 
with great tragic force, much felicity of language, and a fine, dark, 
lurid intensity of thought and feeling ; with a prevailing sadness, yet 
dignity, of sentiment ; and, as we have said, with a final and reconcil- 
ing suggestion of calm beyond the storm. Here and there we meet 
with some of Mr. Tennyson’s peculiarly happy expressions ; as — 


“ His mind 
Half buried in some weightier argument, 
Or fancy-borne perhaps wfon the rise 
And long roll of the Hexameter.” 


This, again, is extremely beautiful, though to some extent an echo of a 
passage towards the close of “ Morte d’Arthur ” :— 


“ The Gods, who haunt 
The lucid interspace of world and world, 
Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 
Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 
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Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 
Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred, everlasting calm !” 


Mr. Tennyson has in this poem continued the traditions of his best 
years. May we meet him again and again when he is in such royal 
and potential moods! 
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MISCELLANY. 


Tue Laureate’s New Porm.— Mr. Alfred Tennyson has just pub- 
lished, in AZacmillan’s Magazine, a poem called Lucretius. It will be 
read by everybody, because it is written by the Laureate, and it should 
be read by everybody, firstly, for that good reason, and secondly, be- 
cause it is a poem of singular beauty and power. Now, as A/r. Punch 
is ever anxious to assist the Diner-Out, that person is recommended to 
arm himself for inevitable cross-examination by young ladies, who de- 
sire or pretend to desire information upon the subject of and the allu- 
sions in this poem, now the talk of society. Diner-Out will do well to 
get the poem, and with the aid of Dr. WILLIAM SmitH’s classical dic- 
tionary, and some consideration, enable himself to answer the follow- 
ing questions : 
1. Who was Lucretius, and in what year B. c. did that Roman poet 
live ? 

. What is the Hexameter ? 

3. Who was his teacher, and what were the 300 scrolls left by Epr- 

CURUS? 

. What is a love-philtre ? 

. What is the Atomic Theory? 

. Who was SyLLa, who was HELEN, who was VENUS? 

. Who was Mavors, and had he anything to do with a spelling- 
book ? 

. Who was the great Sicilian poet? 

. Who was Kypris, and why was she so called? 

. What was the theory of Lucretius about the gods? 

. Should Hyperion be pronounced as Hamiéet pronounces it? 

. Who was PLato? 
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13. Who were Picus and Faunus, and were they related ? 

14. What is an Oread? 

15. What is a Satyr? 

16. Who was LucRETIA? 

17. What is cosmic order? 

18. Explain “ the Ixionian wheel,” and the “ Fury’s ringlet snake.” 

19. Why does Lucretius kill himself? 

20. Is Lucia to be pardoned or condemned ? 

Having mastered which points, Diner-Out may go out to dinner.— 

Punch, 


THE Hero or Asysstn1a.— Sir Robert Napier, who has so success- 
fully closed the Abyssinian war, is no relation of Lord Napier, former- 
ly Ambassador at Washington, and now Governor of Madras ; nor of 
Sir Charles James Napier, of Indian celebrity ; nor of Sir Wm. Napier, 
author of the celebrated “ History of the Peninsular War,” nor of Ad- 
miral Sir Charles Napier, who took Acre in 1840, but did not take 
Cronstadt in 1355 ; nor of Sir George Napier, formerly Governor of 
Cape Colony ; nor yet of Joseph Napier, who was Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland in 1858-9 ; all of whom are kin to the celebrated John Napier, 
Baron of Murchiston, whose invention of logarithms was first published 
in the year 1593, at Edinburgh. Sir Robert Napier, now 58 years of 
age, is a native of Ceylon, entered the Indian army at the age of 16, 
and has participated in most of the military enterprises in India dur- 
ing the last forty years. Without family connection or patronage, he 
has fought his way upward to the formost rank in the Indian army, is 
a Knight of the Bath and of the Star of India, and will now probably 
obtain a peerage and large pension for life. 


HYMN. 


BY THE LATE LORD BROUGHAM. 


“ THERE is a God,” all nature cries ; 
A thousand tongues proclaim 
His arm almighty, mind all-wise, 
And bid each voice in chorus rise 
To magnify His name. 


Thy name, great nature’s Sire divine, 
Assiduous we adore ; 

Rejecting godheads at whose shrine 

Benighted nations blood and wine 
In vain libations pour. 


Yon countless worlds in boundless space 
Myriads of miles each hour 
Their mighty orbs as curious trace, 
As the blue circle studs the face 
Of that enamelled flower. 
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But Thou, too, madest that floweret gay 
To glitter in the dawn: 

The Hand that fixed the lamp of day, 

The blazing comet launched away, 
Painted the velvet lawn. 


“ As falls a sparrow to the ground 
Obedient to Thy will,” 
By the same law those globes wheel round, 
Each drawing each, yet all still found 
In one eternal system bound 
One order to fulfil. 


THE BIRTH OF SAINT PATRICK. 


“ THE first faction fight in owld Ireland they say, 
Was allon account of Saint Patrick’s birthday ; 

Some fought for the eighth—for the ninth more would die, 
And who wouldn't see right sure they blackened his eye 
At last both the factions so positive grew, 
That each kept a birthday, so Pat then had two, 
Till Father Mulcahy who showed them their sins 
Said, ‘No one could have two-birthdays but a ‘wins. 


Says he, ‘ Boys don’t be fightin’ for eight or for nine, 
Don’t be always dividin’, but sometimes combine ; 
Combine eight with nine, seventeen is the mark, 
Let that be his birthday.’ ‘ Amen,’ says the clerk, 
‘If he wasn’t a ¢wéms, sure our history will show — 
That at least he’s worth any wo saints that we know!’ 
Then they all got blind dhrunk, which completed their bliss, 
And we keep up the practice from that day to this.” 


Gros AND VERNET.— Vernet painted a charge of cavalry, and asked 
Gros to look at it. ‘It’s very innocent,’ said Gros; ‘your charge will 
do no mischief, as I see the horses have only two legs apiece.’ Gros 
painted an allegorical picture, and asked Vernet to look at it. Vernet 
came, and his first question was, ‘What is it meant to represent?’ 
‘Weather,’ replied Gros. ‘What do you think of it?’ ‘Very bad 
weather,’ replied Vernet, putting up his umbrella, and walking out of 
the room. 


LITTLE PAT AND THE PARSON. 


“ He stands at the door of the church peeping in, 
No troublesome beadle is near him ; 
The preacher is talking of sinners and sin, 
And little Pat trembles to hear him ; 





Miscellany. 


“ A poor little fellow alone and forlorn, 
Who never knew parent or duty ; 
His head is uncovered, his jacket is torn, 
And hunger has withered his beauty. 


“ The white-headed gentleman shut in the box, 
Seems growing more angry each minute ; 
He doubles his fist and the cushion he knocks, 
As if anxious to know what is in it. 


“ He scolds at the people who sit in the pews — 
Pat takes them for kings and princesses ; 
(With his little bare feet — he delights in their shoes ; 
In his rags he feels proud of their dresses! ) 


“ The parson exhorts them to think of their need, 
To turn from the world’s dissipation, 
The naked to clothe, and the hungry to feed — 
Pat listens with strong approbation ! 


“ And when the old clergyman walks down the aisle, 
Pat runs up to meet him right gladly. 
‘ Shure, give me my dinner!’ says he with a smile, 
‘ And a jacket, I want them quite badly.’ 


“ The kings and princesses indignantly stare, 
The beadle gets word of the danger, 
And, shaking his silver-tipped stick in the air, 
Looks knives at the poor little stranger. 


“ But Pat’s not afraid, he is sparkling with joy, 
And cries —who so willing to cry it? 

‘ You'll give me my dinner — I’m such a poor boy : 
You said so—now don’t you deny it.’ 


“The pompous old beadle may grumble and glare, 
And growl about robbers and arson ; 
But the boy who had faith in the sermon stands there, 
And smiles at the white-headed parson ! 


“ The kings and princesses may wonder and frown, 
And whisper he wants better teaching ; 
But the white-headed parson looks tenderly down 
On the boy who has faith in his preaching. 


“ He takes him away without question or blame, 
As eager as Patsy to press on, 
For he thinks a good dinner (and Pat thinks the same) 
Is the moral that lies in the lesson. 


“ And after long years, when Pat, handsomely drest — 
A smart footman — is asked to determine 
Of all earthly things what’s the thing he likes best? 
He says, ‘Och! shure, the master’s ould sermin !’” 





EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Mr. Tennyson, after several exhibitions of what we had begun to 
fear was senility, has at last recovered his laurels, in his recent poem in 
Macmillan’s Magazine. ‘Though the subject seems unpleasantly chosen, 
it contains a sad prophetic lament over the gross materialistic tenden- 
cies of the age, which renders it very timely. We reprint a criticism 
from the Zondon Review, substantially representing the opinion of the 
whole English Press, as well as of the best authorities in America. 


Periodical Writers is a pleasant little paper, which draws a con- 
trast between the present literary epoch and the days when the Zdin- 
burgh Review and Blackwood flourished in their prime. 

Walt Whitman is plainly a monstrosity, and as such, it is not sin- 
gular he should attract the attention of those curious in these things ; but 
that there should be found among authorities recognized as respecta- 
ble, a numerous body of those who admire, nay even worship him, and 
that too in virtue of those very deformities which difference him from 
a natural and healthy subject, is a curious fact of these strange times, 
and one that cannot but awaken the regret of all who place any value 
upon the wholesome restraints of moral and social law. He is called 
by his admirers “ the Poet of the Age” and the wide notoriety he has 
gained, we fear goes far to confirm the appropriateness of the title. 
Certainly a gross animal spirit, and a diseased individualism, of which 
he is the eloquent mouth-piece, are painfully prominent characteristics 
of this time and country. But we hope we are not yet sunk sufficiently 
low to glory in our shame, and that the better sense of our generation, 
will consign to utter obloquy the filthy sensualism of such creatures as 
Whitman, Swinburne and Dixon, which no amount of intellectual 
power, supposing they had it, should ever make tolerable. 

Walt Whitman is one of the signs of the times, and on this account 
cannot be entirely ignored. We have, therefore, unpleasant as the sub- 
ject is, printed in this number of the EcLEcric two reviews of his wri- 
tings, one of which contains a short sketch of his life. The German 
critic, it will be noticed, has seen only an expurgated edition of Whit- 
man’s poems, otherwise we fancy he would not have been less out- 
spoken than his English contemporary. 


—— The name of its author will doubtless secure a generai and 
attentive perusal of the thoughtful article on the Decline of the Pulpit. 





384 Editorial Note. 


The Saturday Review has gained an unenviable notoriety for its war 
upon women. Its temper, never very kind, has of late become unusu- 
ally ruffled, and its weekly philippics against the sex are characterized 
by a ferocious bitterness, simply intolerable. Written with an incompa- 
rable piquancy, and felicity of phrase, displaying acute observation 
and analytical power, and having withal a semblance of sincerity and 
honest purpose about them, its diatribes are so overflowing with a 
wretched cynicism, so utterly wanting in fairness and completeness of 
statement, and so devoid of all gentle manhood, that we have hitherto re- 
frained from republishing any of them in the Ectecric, though they 
have been a marked feature of the literature of the season, and have 
made an unusual stir in England, where a whole host of lesser lights 
have either feebly aped the Saturday, or taken up the cudgels against it. 

The wide-spread immorality which prevails in fashionable circles 
both in England and America, can not be blamed exclusively upon 
either sex ; and instead of mutual reproaches, it becomes each to adopt 
a higher standard for itself, and scrupulously conform to it, irrespective 
of the shortcomings of the other. 

Ideal Women, which we print this month, is in a much fairer spirit 
than the Saturday usually exhibits. 

The attention of Marylanders will be attracted to Mr. Dixon’s 
facetious little romance reprinted from the Atheneum. Asa Boston con- 
temporary has thought it of sufficient interest to present to its readers, 
we hope it will also find space for the reply. 

The Flight of Spiders is a most interesting paper, and some of 
the curious facts stated by the writer, will no doubt be new to most of 
our readers. 





